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Bebication 

To  our  most 

beloved  benefactor,  friend 

and  counsellor 

RABBI  JOSEPH  KRAUSKOPF 

whose  loss  we  so  deeply  mourn, 

We,  the  students  of  the  National 
Farm  School,  do  offer  this,  our 
humble  work,  as  a  tribute  and 
memorial  to  his  splendid  achieve- 
ments, noble  character  and  in- 
spiring personality. 
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Irv  ex4,  %)ictor 

.^.Ipha  Delta 
Detroit,  Mich. 

In  his  immense  vocabularj'  there's  no  such 
word  as  "fail." 

He'll  always  be  a  "Victor." 

'burton  =C..  KJein 

Alpha  Delta 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

A  will  tliat  accomplishes. 


^ 


^be  D.  Shevitz 

Alpha  Delta 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Student  council,  year  book,  clubs. 
All  claimed  this  man  of  every  trade; 

But  ancient  proverbs  to  disprove, 
A  success  of  all,  he  made. 
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Samuel  Qahan 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

We  appreciate  j'our  silence,  Sam, 
We  have  too  many  talkers  now. 


3\lorris  Ostrolenk 

Gloversville,   N.  Y. 

With  the"  girls  he's  very  shy, 
But  in  his  work — a  regular  guy! 


3\Cathen  brewer 

Chicago,  III. 

Great   men   always   overcome   great 
obstacles. 
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Class  of  1924 


Yussel 


Dick 


Weasel 


Joseph    W.  Stringer 

Alpha   Delta 
Germantown,  Pa. 

That  he's  a  football  warrior  mighty  and 
bold 

By  gazing  at  him  can  well  be  told. 

But  a  man  with  faith  in  his  own  power, 

Before  defeat  will  ne"\-er  cower. 

J- 

Ellshury  Elliott 

Alpha  Delta 
Salisbury,  Md. 

He's  good  in  all  his  fun  and  work, 
A  heavv  task  he'll  never  shirk. 


Francis   W.  Entwisle 

Phii.adelfhl\,  Pa. 

Let's  see.  Weasel,  what's  that  cjuotation 
about  a  man  who  rules  his  own  spirit? 
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Jj)uis  Q.  Qoldich 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

His  complexion  we  envy  much. 

It  must  have  been  an  angel's  touch. 


.5t 

Joseph  'German 

Alpha  Delta 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  seek  knowledge. 
Where  is  she? 

at 

Sidney  J.  Michaels 

Uniontown,  Pa. 

This  man  knows  well 
How  to  bridge  the  gap 

Between  himself 

x\nd  the  "other  chap." 
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3\iate  'Topp 

New  \ork,  N.  Y. 

Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen 
At  roll-call  time  he's  always  missin'! 

J- 

Samuel  Filgut 

Chicago,  III. 

Full  of  form,  and  square  of  chin, 

A  well-built  head — but  what's  within? 


Sam  'backer 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thou  hast  been  faithful, 
Come  and  receive  thy  reward. 
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Burton  L.  Klein 

THE  Class  of  1924  this  afternoon  wishes  me 
to  welcome  for  them,  to  our  Commencement 
exercises,  our  parents,  our  friends,  the 
Faculty,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  all  those  interested  in  us. 

We  meet  today,  for  the  last  time,  to  show  our 
appreciation  and  devotion  to  our  school.  We 
entered  Farm  School,  a  group  of  thirty-six,  with 
nothing  but  a  strong  determination.  Today  we 
are  but  fifteen,  ready  to  go  out  into  the  world 
with  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 

In  our  Freshman  year  we  had  an  indistinct 
idea  of  what  Farm  School  really  was,  and  what 
it  would  always  mean  to  us.  During  these  few 
short  years  we  have  learned  to  think  for  our- 
selves, meet  our  small  tasks  with  courage,  and  to 
lay  aside  our  childish  things  to  see  the  true  side 
of  life.  It  is  with  the  deepest  gratitude,  in  our 
hearts,  that  we  thank  the  Faculty  and  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  their  untiring  care  and  ever- 
ready  advice  that  guided  us  through  the  past 
few  years,  and  prepared  us  to  meet  the  larger 
problems  we  see  looming  ahead.  Today  we  go 
forth  to  settle  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States, 
to  fulfill  the  duty  we  feel  placed  upon  us,  and  to 
become  such  men,  as  to  uphold  the  honor  and 
glory  of  our  Alma  Mater  and  of  ourselves. 
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Cf)e  presentation  of  tf)e  ?|oe 


Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Board  and  Faculty,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  Fellow-classmates:  There  is  a  distinctly  profound  signifi- 
cance and  philosophj'  surrounding  this  seemingly  ordinary  and  simple 
ceremony  of  presenting  the  Hoe.  To  sufficiently  emphasize  and 
interpret  its  far-reaching  influence  is  a  task  almost  beyond  the 
limits  of  mere  human  expression.  Let  it  suffice  briefly  to  say  that 
it  is  a  farewell  act  involving  several  of  the  noblest  sentiments  and 
ideals.  Literally,  it  is  a  handing  down  of  that  humble,  yet  mightj' 
instrument,  the  symbol  of  the  world-wide  and  fundamental  calling 
of  mankind,  from  an  outgoing  body  of  students  to  an  incoming 
one.  Truly  and  essentially  it  indicates  a  transference  of  the  reins 
of  leadership  in  the  pursuance  of  agriculture  afforded  by  this  insti- 
tution of  farm  life.  Furthermore,  it  is  an  inspiring  challenge  to  the 
"carry  on"  spirit  of  these  new  farm  exponents — the  emblem  being 
representative  of  a  brifliantly  burning  torch  that  is  to  light  the 
way  for  their  advancing  footsteps;  the  act  being  one  of  trust  given 
with  the  kindly  spirit  and  cheerful  confidence  of  elder  brothers  who 
have  in  their  turn  followed  the  rays  of  this  torch  till  the  expiration 
of  their  period  of  duty. 

And  so  fully  recognizing  the  sacredness  of  this  office,  I,  as  an 
humble  representative  of  the  graduating  class,  now  present  this 
Hoe  to  our  successors,  asking  nothing  in  return  except  that  they 
constantly  strive  to  be  worthy  of  this  our  trust,  following  faithfully 
and  sincerely  the  significance  of  this  symbolic  implement  and  honor- 
ably discharging  the  duties  connected  with  it.  With  this  petition 
we  heartily  send  them  on  their  appointed  career,  extending  the  best 
of  wishes  and  hope  for  a  most  successful  year. 

S.  Cahan,  '24. 
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*^aletrictorj> 

Abe  D.  Shevitz 
"It  irill  come  to  pass  in  the  fullness  of  time." — Isaiah  11 :  2-4. 

SO  SrOKE  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Krauskopf  while  on  his  lecture  tours  about  thirty- 
fi^■e  years  ago.  In  his  lecture  he  was  presenting  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
for  their  approval,  a  plan  of  a  dream  that  had  been  ever  present  in  his  mind. 
The  dream  of  an  institution  where  Jewish  boys  could  be  taught  the  theoretical  and 
practical  methods  of  scientific  farming.  A  place  to  which  thej'  could  come  from  the 
unwholesome  conditions  of  the  city  and  be  given  the  opportunity  to  learn  what 
Mother  Nature  had  in  store  for  them.  A  place  in  God's  open  country  where  they 
could  develop  into  real  men. 

It  was  a  wonderful  project,  yet  he  was  scoffed  and  laughed  at  by  most  of  the 
people  he  encountered.  "The  idea,"  they  said,  "of  trying  to  make  farmers  out  of 
Jews.  It  can't  be  done."  His  only  answer  was,  "It  will  come  to  pass  in  the  fullness 
of  time."    And  it  did. 

Today  we  have  this  wonderful  institution  with  its  many  buildings  and  sur- 
rounding rich  fields.  It  is  true  it  took  years  of  hard  work  and  unceasing  effort  to 
build  up  this  unique  school;  but  Dr.  Krauskopf's  prophecy  came  true. 

For  twentj^-seven  years  boys  have  come  here  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
farming,  and  have  been  graduated  ^ith  sufficient  education  along  this  line  to  enable 
them  to  become  producers  and  assume  the  responsibilities  of  farm  managers. 

We  are  now  gathered  here  to  participate  in  the  Commencement  exercises  of 
the  twenty-fifth  graduating  class  of  the  National  Farm  School.  We,  Ln  this  class, 
have  worked  hard  and  ha-\'e  tried  to  absorb  all  that  our  instructors  have  labored 
to  teach  us.  For  three  long  years  we  have  struggled  to  master  the  scholastic  founda- 
tion necessary  for  our  future  life's  work.  We  have  faced  and  overcome  hardships 
with  which  our  brothers  in  the  city  high  schools  and  colleges  did  not  have  to  cope. 

AVe  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  our  stay  at  Farm  School,  and  are  happy,  but 
mingled  with  this  feeling  of  happiness  is  a  feeling  of  sorrow,  an  ache  in  the  bottom 
of  each  one  of  our  hearts.  This  indescribable  pain  is  caused  by  the  realization  that 
the  time  has  come  when  we  shall  have  to  part  with  our  dear  friends,  beloved  asso- 
ciates, and  honorable  teachers. 

In  bidding  farewell  to  our  teachers  we  wish  to  thank  them  with  our  deepest 
gratitude  for  all  that  they  have  done  for  us.  We  wish  also  to  express  our  gratitude 
to  the  jNIatron,  the  Director,  the  Ladies'  Board,  and  the  Board  of  Directors,  for 
the  things  that  they  gave  us  which  will  never  be  forgotten. 

And  now,  fellow-classmates,  I  wish  to  bid  you  all  farewell;  and  in  parting,  ask 
of  you  to  remember  your  Alma  Mater,  and  do  those  things  at  which  she  can  point 
with  pride. 
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Left  to  right  (first  row):  B.  L.  Klein, 
A.  D.  Shevitz,  I.  A.  Victor  (Editor), 
S.  Cahan,  X.  Brewer.  Left  to  right 
(second  row):  M.  Goldstein,  H. 
Rabinowitz,  W.  J.  Stringer,  M.  B. 
Schwartz,  D.   Brown. 

In  inserts:   Rinnenberg,  Galob. 


/^^LE.\NER    LETTERS    have   been  awarded 
to    the    following:    Rahmowitz,    Stringer, 
Schwartz,  Klien,  Shevitz,  Cahan,  Brewer,  Rinnen- 
berg and  Victor. 

NUMERALS   were    awarded    to:    Goldstein, 
Brown  and  Galob. 
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Kdiior-in-ChicJ Irving  A.  Victor,  '24 

Ansociate  Editor S.\muel  Cahan,  '24 

Faculfy  Adviser Rev.  Willl\m  H.  Boswell 

EDITORS 

Literary S.  Cahan,  '24 

Agriculture  and  Class;  Chibs W.  L.  Rinnenberg,  '25 

Campus  \eios B.  L.  Klein,  '24 

Sports W.  J.  Stringer,  '24 

Alumni  and  Exchange Milton  B.  Schwartz,  '25 

Art  Department 
Nathan  Brewer,  '24  H.  Rabinowitz,  '25 

BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT 

Business  Manager Abe  D.  Shevitz,  '24 

Assistants 

Advertising  Manager David  Brown,  '25 

Assistant  Advertising  Manager S.  Galob,  '26 

Circidation M.  Goldstein,  '25 

Typist Mrs.  W.  J.  Groman 
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^^  T  I  ST  one  year  ago,  we  \\Tote  a 
^L,|-  long  harangue,  in  which  we 
K^^^  criticized  the  student  body  rather 
heavily  for  its  manifold  failures  and  short- 
comings. Very  little  praise  was  given 
for  what  had  been  accomplished,  and  of 
course,  we  felt  very  noble  for  our  con- 
scientiousness in  stopping  to  tell  our 
neighbor  his  faults. 

AVithin  a  short  time,  we  Vvcre  deluged, 
inundated,  literally  swept  off  our 
trim  size  eights,  by  a  flood  of  the  most 
highly  colored  (and  in  some  cases  rather 
vitriolic)  language,  anent  our  mental 
faculties.  We  were  surprised,  flattered 
and  discouraged.  All  of  this,  however, 
only  whetted  our  appetite,  and  we  began 
to  meditate  more  deeply  upon  the  subject. 

The  result  of  our  meditations  has  been 
that  we  have  assumed  a  broader  attitude 
of  mind.  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  every  year,  with  the  going  of  the 
Seniors,  and  the  coming  of  the  Freshmen, 
the  Student  Body  takes  a  deep  breath 
and  makes  a  new  start.  We  sincerely 
believe  that  every  year,  we  mean  to  do 
better  than  those  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  fault  then  is  not  with  the  "  intention." 
Clearly,  it  is  the  "Capability"  of  the 
Student  Body  that  tends  to  made  the 
year  brilliant  or  otherwise.  We  believe 
that  every  student  of  the  National  Farm 
School  wants  to  do  his  best  to  promote 
the  name  of  his  Alma  Mater;  and  does 
so — to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Thus  we 
see  why  all  Student  Bodies  are  not  the 
same;  why  we  sometimes  climb  to  the 
highest  pinnacles  of  Athletic  Glory,  and 


at  other  times  remain  in  the  shadowy 
valleys ;  why  at  times  we  are  a  pride  and 
a  "joy  forever"  to  the  Facult^y,  and  why 
we  are  not. 

Personally,  we  think  that  the  Student 
Body  has  done  remarkably  well  (as 
far  as  that  goes).  There  have  been  set- 
backs this  j^ear,  with  which,  probably 
no  other  Student  Body  in  the  history  of 
our  Alma  Mater  has  had  to  contend. 
Athletically,  we  have  accomplished  more 
this  year  than  last  year.  After  talking 
to  some  of  the  Varsity  Football  men, 
I  am  convinced  that  we  had  a  remark- 
able team,  only  we  didn't  get  the 
"breaks."  We  like  a  good,  hard-fought 
game  of  football  when  eleven  men  play 
against  eleven  men,  but  strenuously 
object  to  seeing  eleven  men  play  thirteen 
(including  the  "ref"  and  that  useless 
member  of  society,  the  "ump").  Well, 
that  explains  why  we  won  only  one  game. 

Of  course,  we  could  go  on  and  keep 
patting  the  dear  reader  on  the  back, 
but  we  suddenly  feel  very  stern  and 
serious.  To  us,  the  year  is  not  really 
complete  or  successful  unless  the  students 
can  boast  of  a  real,  living  publication. 
Oh,  where  now,  are  our  lofty  dreams  of 
a  short  time  ago?  AVhere  is  that  wonder- 
ful thing  with  which  we  were  going  to 
startle  an  unsuspecting  world — "the  big- 
gest Gleaner  ever  published".''  Gone, 
shattered,  flouted  by  our  erstwhile  critics. 
And  now  we  are  going  to  discourse  at 
length,  for  this  is  a  subject  which  is 
nearest  to  our  heart. 

Yes,  it  is  true  that  we  dreamed,  but 
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had  we  had  the  su])i)ort  lliat  was  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  that  most  radical  enter- 
prise, we  are  sure  that  we  should  have 
carrietl  out  the  itleals  set  forth,  to  a 
reasonable  conclusion.  We  have  set  a 
goal.  It  is  for  you  to  reach  it.  Why 
hasn't  it  been  done  this  year?  Well,  first 
of  all,  we,  the  Gleaner  Staff,  are  not 
bloated  milhonaires;  secondly,  we  are  far 
from  being  literary  geniuses. 

Thirdly,  the  attitude  toward  the 
Gleaner  has  not  always  been  friendly. 
This  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  "Litterateurs"  were  in  the  minority, 
and  it  probably  was.  Throughout  the 
year,  the  hue  and  cry  has  been  "Help  the 
A.  A.  Build  it  up.  Give,  give,  sacrifice, 
and  then  some."  A  truly  admirable  spirit. 
Virile,  red-blooded,  redolent  of  manliness, 
etc.  And  when  the  poor,  weak,  starving 
little  Gleaner  poked  its  timid  head  abo\'e 
the  turmoil  and  chirped  for  help  the 
"iron  lieel"  was  applied. 

Now'  fellows,  j^ou've  got  an  important 
decision  to  make.  Will  you  have  a 
Gleaner  or  not !  If  you  want  a  Gleaner, 
then  its  importance  has  got  to  establish 
itself  in  your  minds.  You've  got  to  get 
behind  it  and  boost.  Understand!  We 
do  not  intend  to  underrate  the  A.  A. 
To  us,  it  seems  that  the  Gleaner  is  a 
more  visible  mark  of  your  mentality,  than 
a  successful  A.  A.  The  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation doesn't  want  the  "Paper"  to 
"horn  in."  All  right.  Divide  your  at- 
tention between  the  two.  After  all,  the 
Student  Body  runs  tlie  A.  A.,  and  if 
the  students  say  that  the  Gleaner  shall 
be  published,  who  shall  stop  them? 
Let  the  Athletic  Association's  advisory 
board  understand  that  the  Gleaner 
deserves  some  of  the  financial  advantages 
and  privileges  that  the  Athletics  have, 
and  you  will  have  peace. 


W'ell,  we  are  winded.  We  can  say 
that  we  have  done  our  best.  We,  the 
Seniors  of  the  staff,  wish  to  say  in  fare- 
well, that  we  hope  that  next  year  you 
will  put  out  as  good  issues  of  the 
Gleaner,  and  manv  more. 


|T  is  hard  to  say  Good-bye.  After 
months  of  expectancy;  after  such 
patient  waiting,  we  suddenly  find 
the  final  breaking  away  from  old  friend- 
ships, familiar  surroundings,  and  from 
friendly  interests,  is  decidedly  unpleasant. 

Some  of  us  will  go  to  College,  and  others 
^^'ill  make  a  direct  start  in  their  chosen 
paths.  And  like  the  rest  of  the  Youth 
of  our  Generation,  we  do  not  see  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  worldly  con- 
tact, as  our  elders  know  them.  We  will 
suddenly  lose  that  spirit  of  confidence 
which  our  last  year  as  Seniors  lias  instilled 
into  us. 

Let  us  hope  tliat  we  all  reach  our  goal, 
whatever  that  may  be.  May  our  success 
be  spiritual  as  well  as  material.  May  we 
remember  that  we  enter  the  world  un- 
known, and  to  us,  is  given  the  task  of 
carving  our  way. 

Now,  on  the  eve  of  our  last  farewell, 
let  us  forget  all  of  our  bitter  thoughts, 
and  carry  away  with  us,  just  a  sunny 
picture  of  the  Campus,  of  the  cheerful 
Ivy-covered  Dorms.,  of  the  rolling  hills 
and  of  the  cheery,  browned  faces  of  our 
undergraduate  friends. 

As  a  parting  thought,  we  wish  to  thank 
our  Matron,  Mrs.  Dennison,  and  our  old 
friend  Miss  Gross,  for  the  kindly,  whole- 
hearted interest  they  have  taken  in  us. 

Oh,  Alma  Mater,  when  we  next  are 
here  may  we  see  you  as  bigger  in  every 
way,  and  as  pleasant  and  inspirational 
as  you  have  always  been. 
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Clagsi  ftisitorp 


EVERYTHING,  large  or  small, 
I  new  or  old,  has  a  history.  I 
^^^]  don't  know  whether  we  belong 
to  the  latter  or  former  class,  but,  strange 
to  saj'',  when  we  arrived  in  the  National 
Farm  School,  in  the  early  part  of  March 
of  1921,  the  newspapers  were  negligent 
enough  to  overlook  the  event.  Food 
for  thought  is  no  more  essential  than 
the  other  type  of  that  well-known  viand, 
and  even  though  we  were  only  freshmen, 
we  knew  enough  to  invade  the  dining 
room.  After  the  battle  was  over  we  were 
gently  informed  that  our  after-dinner 
smoke  must  be  postponed  for  the  next 
three  years.  We  soon  learned  that  this 
meant  that  our  after-dinner  smoke  must 
be  postponed  until  we  could  get  under 
cover.  We  were  soon  introduced  to 
genuine  farm  work.  'Tain't  so  bad  now, 
after  three  years  of  it,  but  then,  oh, 
how  could  our  fathers  have  ever  stood 
for  such  torture  through  all  these  genera- 
tions. For  the  sake  of  variation  we  were 
then  sent  to  our  classes.  After  these 
classes  each  day  we  were  free  to  enjoy 
the  wonderful  country  air.  Strange  to 
say,  many  of  us  preferred  to  retain  our 
old  habits,  and  instead  of  taking  advant- 
age of  our  good  fortune  we  preferred  to 
inhale  smoke  during  our  leisure  hours. 
Since  smoke  is  not  one  of  Bucks  County's 
natural  provisions,  such  as  is  its  fresh  air, 
in  order  to  fulfill  their  desires,  smoke 
had  to  be  produced  by  artificial  means, 
via  Camels,  Piedmonts,  and  Lucky 
Strikes.  The  nurseries  were  full  of  them, 
as  well  as  of  us.  We  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  those  shrubs,  but,  strange 
to  say  it  was  not  at  them  but  through 
them  that  we  gazed.  How  could  and  why 
did  those  seniors  and  juniors  punish  us 
for  smoking  wiien  we  were  not  smoking 
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at  the  time  tliey  caught  sight  of  us.  They 
couldn't  prove  it,  nor  did  they  try. 
How  unfair  they  seemed  to  us  at  that  time. 
A  year  later,  we  realized  that  they  also 
had  at  one  time  been  freshmen  and  had 
also  been  homesick  for  the  smoky  at- 
mosphere of  the  city. 

And  so,  we  survived  our  first  few 
months.  Soon  we  were  staring  our  fresh- 
man-junior baseball  game  square  in  the 
face.  Now,  it  is  but  a  pleasant  recol- 
lection, tying  the  score  12-12.  In  the 
fall  we  again  tied  the  score  of  our  football 
game  with  juniors  0-0,  being  the  first 
class  to  be  beaten  in  either  of  those  games. 

Winter  came  and  went  and  we  became 
juniors.  Old  faces  left  and  new  ones  took 
their  places.  We  lost  our  baseball  and 
football  games  with  these  newcomers 
through  the  loss  of  some  of  our  best 
material.  We  now  numbered  15  as 
compared  to  our  original  36.  In  the  fall 
of  1922  we  received  a  few  new  members 
from  the  Class  of  1925  who  were  soon  to 
become  our  leaders.  Soon  another  class 
disappeared  and  we  were  again  joined  by 
representatives  of  most  of  the  states  of 
our  Union.  We  were  Seniors.  Oh,  that 
grand  and  glorious  feeling!  Our  senior 
year  was  a  success  even  though  we 
mourned  the  loss  of  eight  of  our  class- 
mates who  left  us  soon  after  we  became 
Seniors.  In  our  senior  year  we  produced 
a  bigger  and  better  Gleaner,  had  fairly 
successful  baseball  and  football  seasons, 
and  our  social  life  was  an  inspiration  to 
our  studies. 

We  are  nearing  Commencement  and 
this  history  will  soon  become  only  a 
collection  of  fond  recollections  to  the  15 
men  who  are  to  be  graduated  from  the 
National  Farm  Scliool  on  February 
22,  1924.  B.  L.  Klein. 
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HasJt  Will  anb  Kt^tamtnt  of  tfte 
€la^^  of  tETioentpJfour 


WE,  THE  Class  of  Idii,  of  the 
__^  National  Farm  School,  of  the 
^^1  County  of  Bucks,  of  the  State  of 
IVnnsylvania,  United  States  of  America, 
being  three  years  of  age,  and  not  luider 
the  influences  of  either  the  Pythagorean 
proposition,  or  the  magnetic  attractions 
of  a  barrel  of  hard  cider,  or  infected  with 
the  disease  germ  "Hoochicora,"  feeling 
that  the  bitter  end  is  at  last  at  hand, 
snatch  this  opportunity  to  exude  the 
mystic  power  of  Postum  imbibed  in  the 
Hashroom,  or  a  dark  corner  of  the  beanery, 
pleading  momentary  abnormal  insanity, 
and  do  hereby  give,  will,  beciueath,  dedi- 
cate (or  in  other  words),  dispose  of  in  this, 
our  last  will  and  testament,  our  individual 
and  "acquired"  properties,  merits  and 
demerits  collectively  to  those  so  fortunate 
as  to  follow  in  our  most  noble  benign 
footsteps  to  wit: 

I,  Samuel  Cahari,  President  of  the 
Senior  Class,  do  bequeath  this  honorable 
position  to  Martin  M.  Cohien  of  the 
Junior  Class,  to  continue  with  the  good 
work  that  our  class  started. 

I,  Samuel  Filgut,  alias  Kid  Form,  do 
will  to  Ed.  Hardiman  the  most  valued 
volume  of  mine,  "How  to  attain  and 
keep  in  form." 

I,  Nathan  Brewer,  Chief  "Guelt" 
Snatcher  of  the  Senior  Class,  do  in  bank- 
ruptcy's cause  (due  to  this  Commence- 
ment Issue)  wish  upon  Harry  Rabinowitz 
the  "TASK"  of  keeping  (if  that  is 
possible)  the  Class  Treasury  supplied 
with  "Shillings." 

I,  Irving  A.  Victor,  Editor  of  the 
Gleaxer,  after  worthy  consideration  of 
the  fact,  do  when  a  new  leaf  is  turned 


bestow  upon  Froggie  Rinnenberg  my 
worthy  position.  Yes!  Try  and  get  it, 
Froggie. 

I,  Francis  Entwisle,  Tennis  Shark  and 
Manager,  do  leave  to  Georgie  Green 
the  promising  title  of  "Tennis  Champ  of 
N.  F.  S.,"  the  messy  job  of  altering  and 
caring  for  the  tennis  courts,  to  go  along 
with  my  ribbons  and  cups  (shaving  ones 
included). 

I,  Sidney  J.  Michaels,  alias  "Sir  Sid 
Mike,"  after  a  thoughtful  investigation 
do  transfer  my  "Jocky  Club  License" 
to  Cop  Gottlieb  along  with  a  free  meal, 
each  time  a  horse  is  gotten  at  Childs'. 

I,  Nathaniel  "Always  Late"  Topp,  do 
hand  down  to  Weinnie  Horwitz  my 
well  earned  title  "Better  Late  than  not 
at  all"  along  with  my  most  valuable 
collections  of  magazines  and  papers 
dating  back  to  Noah's  time. 

I,  Samuel  "Business  Man"  Packer, 
alias  "Leg  Massager  Sam,"  do  in  sound 
and  unsound  mind  (mostly  unsound) 
hand  over  to  Solis  Galob,  my  newspaper 
establishment  along  with  my  Non  Skid, 
one  mule  (selfstarting)  bike,  hereby 
trained  for  cross-campus  flights  only. 

I,  Burton  Klein,  "Chief  Condensed  and 
Evaporated  Milk  Tester  of  Farm  School", 
do  transfer  to  Ed.  Gordon  {distant 
relative  of  "Gordens  Milk  Company) 
the  title  of  "Class  Scribe"  along  with  a 
dozen  or  more  perfectly  good  girls'  ad- 
dresses to  be  used  frequentlj'. 

I,  E.  Elliott,  alias  "Pitching  Muscle 
Stud,"  when  in  the  course  of  some 
freak  event  do  hand  over  to  Ed.  Form 
Hardiman  the  dope  of  "My  Successful 
Career  as  a  Pitcher  at  N.  F.  S." 
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I,  Joe  Stringer,  do  pass  on  to  the  most 
apable  and  deserving  man  in  the  Juniorc 
Class  the  most  honorable  position  of 
Captain  of  the  1924  Football  Team 
of  Farm  School.     Best  O'Luck. 

I,  Morris  "Mush"  Ostrolenk,  alias 
"Modest  Osty, "  wish  upon  the  next 
manager,  the  scheduling  of  games  and 
Freshmen  on  the  A.  A.  field,  to  learn 
the  culture  of  grass  and  how  to  retard 
its  gro'n^:h  thus  doing  away  with  "Fresh- 
men Lawn  Mower  Power." 

I,  Louis  Egra  Goldich,  will  to  Mark 
Fats  Goldstein  the  three  greenhouses, 
interest  thereof  and  full  charge  of  the 
famous  fat  reducing  boilers  to  be  given 
a  double  dose  of  coal  every  hour  to 
nourish  them  back  to  normalcy  diie  to 
underfeeding  coming  from  that  long 
remembered  line,  "Gee,  it's  nice'  to  get 
up  in  the  morning,  but,  it's  nicer  to  lie 
in  bed." 

L  Abe  Shevitz,  alias  "Patrick  Henry 
of  Farm  School"  do  transfer  to  Alfred 


"Alfalfa  Reds"  EKrey  the  movie  machine 
and  license  also  along  with  the  "job" 
of  Sunday  Movies  and  my  latest  secret, 
"How  to  become  a  convincing  speaker." 

To  the  undergraduates  we  leave  the 
school  (most  of  it)  and  some  more  to  be 
added,  as  we  found  it,  less  and  plus  a 
few  things  (mostly  less)  to  be  used  as 
dormitories  and  not  as  smoke  houses 
which  includes  the  first  floor  of  Segal 
Hall  to  be  dispensed  with  as  a  lounging 
room  for  the  whole  school  when  the  new 
dormitory  is  glued  together. 

I,  Joe  Berman,  naturalist  of  the  class 
of  '24,  leave  to  Reds  Elfrey,  my  ability 
to  trap.  To  Georgie  Green,  I  leave  my 
position  as  fullback,  and  to  the  rest 
my  plea  to  continue  the  work  I  began  by 
exterminating  the  skmiks  and  muskrats 
of  Bucks  County. 

Seal  afBxed  this  Twenty-second  day 
of  January,  1924,  exactly  five  years  and 
eight  months  after  prohibition. 

Ye  Seniors. 
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TJ  KAU  'W.  Oil  I  mou  of  Lugarro, 
**  I  return  to  our  beloved  temple 
aiffim  of  Yanibubu  after  my  journey 
in  L'goto  among  the  Gurivi.  On  the 
fifty-seventh  day  of  INIargoma,  while  the 
moon  was  yet  as  the  eye  of  a  wondering 
child,  I  ascended  to  the  snow  upon  the 
Rotanzo,  to  seek  the  death  that  lurks 
there.  I  went  high,  till  1  reached  the  top, 
and  there  my  eyes  beheld  the  land  of  the 
Gurivi  of  Ugoto.  I  descended  into  their 
midst  and  they  greeted  me  in  a  tongue 
I  did  not  understand.  They  showed  me 
temples  and  castles  more  beautiful  than 
those  in  Lugarro.  I  soon  learned  their 
language  and  their  customs. 

The  snow  of  the  mountain  tops  some- 
times descends  to  the  plains,  and  it  was 
in  a  time  like  this  that  I  was  taken  to  a 
land,  far  beyond  the  waters,  called 
America.  They  have  divided  this  land 
into  many  parts,  but  I  was  taken  to  a 
portion  of  that  land  named  Pennsylvania. 
On  a  day  which  they  call  twenty-first 
of  February,  the  day  that  is  our  seventy- 
fifth  of  Margoma,  they  showed  me  plains 
in  which  were  many  miles  (a  word  used  to 
show  one-half  of  a  casilo)  of  edo  and  mola 
which  they  call  corn  and  wheat.  I  saw 
many  taper  and  sanlo  which  they  told 
me  were  called  by  them  as  cows  and 
horses.  I  asked  them  where  men  learned 
to  care  for  such  things.  I  was  told  that 
on  the  following  day  a  group  of  young 
men  were  to  leave  an  institution,  pre- 
pared to  take  the  fields  under  their  care, 
and  raise  the  food  for  their  brethren. 
On  the  22nd  of  February  we  saw  the 
fortieth  group  of  men  leave  that  school, 
a  place  where  people  study,  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  those  who  went  before  them. 


I  asked  to  see  tiic  work  of  the  men 
who  went  before  them.  Upon  this 
request  I  was  taken  to  a  place  called  a 
farm.  The  owner  of  this  place  was  a  man 
who  had  left  the  school  I  had  seen, 
fifteen  years  before.  His  name  was 
Stringer.  In  Ugota  a  man  has  two 
names.  Before  the  word  Stringer  he 
had  a  name  which  was  W.  Joe.  He 
took  us  into  his  wigwam  which  was  made 
of  wood  and  there  I  met  many  persons, 
young  and  old.  One  skatino  was  there 
who  was  his  wife.  Around  her  were 
grouped  the  younger  persons,  twelve  in 
number.  The  older  persons  were  men 
who  were  friends  of  this  farmer.  They 
were  there  for  council  with  Stringer  to 
build  a  new  castle  at  the  school  I  had 
seen.  They  said  it  was  to  hold  the  cows 
of  that  school.  They  first  conceived  the 
idea  when  the  school  itself  at  one  time 
had  spoken  of  its  construction.  These 
men  had  left  this  school  at  the  same  time 
Stringer  left  it.  The  names  of  these 
men  were  Elliott,  Entwisle,  Goldich  and 
Packer.  After  their  council  was  over 
I  asked  to  see  the  work  that  these  men 
were  doing.  I  was  first  taken  to  a  grey- 
stone  castle.  In  it  were  many  cages, 
and  in  each  cage  was  a  man.  I  soon 
learned  that  these  men  were  kept  there 
for  taking  things  that  belonged  to  others. 
They  were  under  the  care  of  the  man 
named  Elliott.  These  men  were  apparently 
happy  since  they  called  their  home  Sing 
Sing.  I  then  wished  to  purchase  for 
myself  some  apparel,  such  as  was  worn 
hj  the  men  of  Ugoto.  I  was  taken  to  a 
large  building  called  a  Store.  Here  1 
again  met  the  man  called  Entwisle.  He 
was  supervising  the  selling  of  the  store's 
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gotds.  I  had  long  before  exchanged  my 
jewels  and  gold  ■with  these  people  for 
small  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  called 
money  for  which  things  can  be  purchased. 
This  man  Entwisle  was  called  a  "Floor 
Walker."  After  this  I  wished  for  some- 
tliing  by  which  to  tell  the  hour  of  the 
day.  I  was  conducted  to  another  store, 
that  had  three  gold  balls  suspended 
above  the  door.  On  the  window  in  gold 
letters  was  the  name  Sam  Packer.  He 
was  a  good  man.  His  chief  occupation 
was  the  lending  of  money  to  those  in  need 
of  it.  He  also  sold  many  different  things, 
ranging  from  clothing  and  instruments 
that  make  music  to  jewels  and  gold 
boxes  that  show  the  time  of  the  day. 
We  then  went  to  a  large  glass  house  in 
which  were  many  flowers.  Here  1  again 
met  the  man  named  Goldich.  He  told 
me  that  he  was  the  o^Tier  of  this  glass 
building.  He  also  told  me  that  on  the 
morrow  he  would  go  to  a  distant  city  and 
invited  me  to  go  along.  We  went  to  a 
city  called  Chicago.  Here  1  met  more 
men  who  had  left  this  school  during  the 
same  year.  The  names  of  these  fellows 
were  She-vitz,  Victor,  Klein,  Cahan, 
Brewer  and  Filgut.  These  men  of 
Ugoto  hold  many  councils.  I  again 
attended  a  council  where  another  build- 
ing for  their  school  was  discussed.  The 
name  of  this  building  was  to  be  Alumni 
Hall.  It  was  to  be  a  place  where  they 
could  all  stay  if  they  visited  their  school. 
I  was  then  sho'mi  a  farm  with  many 
cows  and  reiter,  which  they  call  chickens. 
Their  chickens  were  not  as  beautiful  as 
those  in  Lugarro.  They  were  all  white 
and  all  were  small.  This  farm  belonged 
to  Brewer  and  Cahan.  We  again  traveled 
to  another  city  named  Detroit.  Here  I 
was  shown  a  jungle  of  fruit  trees.  Be- 
sides these  fruit  trees  were  manv  small 


trees  used  to  plant  around  new  buildings 
when  they  are  made.  This  jungle 
belonged  to  Shevitz  and  Victor.  Each 
of  these  men  had  another  occupation. 
Victor  sold  an  object  used  in  Morgomo 
to  cut  the  beard  of  the  men.  They  are 
called  razors.  She\itz  had  a  place  to 
which  every  one  brings  money  and  he 
holds  it  for  them  until  they  want  to  use 
it.  This  place  is  called  a  bank.  In  this 
bank  I  picked  up  a  book,  on  which  was 
painted  the  picture  of  Filgut.  Shevitz 
read  the  words  on  the  bottom  of  this 
paper.  It  said  "Successor  to  Bernarr 
MacFadden — Samuel  Filgut."  Ivlein 
then  took  me  with  him  to  another  city 
which  was  called  Cleveland.  Here  I 
again  saw  a  farm  with  many  chickens. 
These  chickens  were  all  black  with 
white  spots  scattered  in  their  feathers. 
On  this  farm  was  another  jungle  of  trees 
on  which  fruit  grows.  At  the  close  of 
the  day  Klein  told  me  I  would  meet 
another  man  who  left  this  school  that 
year.  I  stayed  at  Klein's  farm  during 
the  next  day  and  in  the  evening  the  other 
man  came.  This  man,  whose  name  was 
Mike,  soon  took  me  to  another  city  called 
Pittsburgh.  On  the  side  of  a  mountain 
near  this  city  he  showed  me  his  farm  and 
his  many  little  animals  called  "Moun- 
tain Goats."  He  had  a  queer  way  of 
calling  these  goats.  He  had  a  piece  of 
iron  which,  upon  his  command,  threw 
forth  a  blast  of  smoke  and  noise.  ^Tien 
this  smoke  and  noise  went  into  the  air, 
the  goats,  many  in  number,  came  walk- 
ing to  him. 

The  next  day  I  was  taken  to  a  place 
called  a  factory.  In  this  place  were 
made  two  things.  One  was  a  little  stick 
on  which  was  a  little  hair.  This  was  used 
to  wash  the  teeth  of  the  men  of  Ugoto. 
iConlinued  on  page  48) 
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AT  A  MEETING  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Farm  Sciiool  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  June  20,   1923, 
the  following  Minute  was  adopted  by  a  rising,  silent  vote: 
On  the  twelfth  day  of  June,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-three, 

3^al)l)i  f  ofiepf)  i^rausfeopf,  M.  B. 

the  Founder  and  President  of  the  National  Farm  School,  was  trans- 
lated from  life  to  life,  from  life  temporal  to  life  eternal.  The  National 
Farm  School  was  the  creation  of  the  vision  and  mind  and  effort  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Krauskopf.  To  it  he  gave  a  maximum  of  his 
de^•otion;  for  it  he  had  a  maximum  of  affection;  it  was  the  child 
of  his  innermost  conviction,  and  the  object  of  his  tireless  energy  and 
never-ending  service  since  the  day  of  the  school's  inception  to  the 
day  of  its  Foimder's  death. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Farm  School  mourn  the 
death  of  their  President  and  leader,  and  they  do  hereby 

Resolve,  That  the  work  of  the  Founder  shall  not  ha^'e  been  in 
vain,  and  that  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, this  institution  shall  be  perpetuated,  its  existence  made 
secure,  its  further  growth  and  development  assured,  that  it  may 
henceforth  become  the  monument  and  memorial  to  JOSEPH 
KRAUSKOPF,  dreamer  of  dreams  realized,  priest  and  prophet  of 
the  living  God,  faithful  servant  of  mankind.    It  is  fm-ther. 

Resolved,  That  this  minute  be  suitably  engrossed  and  presented 
to  Mrs.  Joseph  Krauskopf;  that  it  be  published  in  the  daily  press 
of  Philadelphia,  in  the  Jewish  Exponetit,  in  the  Year  Book  of  the 
National  Farm  School,  and  in  the  Gleaner. 

Abraham  J.  Feldmax,  Chairman, 
Alfred  !M.  Klein, 
Leon  Merz, 

Com  m  ittee. 
Harry  B.  Hirsh, 
Acting  President. 
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Left  to  riglit  front  row):  Rev.  Dr.  William  Boswell,  Instructor  in  English,  Histor\'  and  Civics. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Campbell,  Governor;  Purchasing  Agent,  and  Coach  of  Baseball.  Dr.  B.  Ostrolenk, 
Dean;  Instructor  of  Farm  Economics,  and  Animal  Husbandry*.  Mr.  F.  Laubner,  Instructor 
in  General  Farming  and  Manager  of  Farm  \o.  3.  Dr.  H.  Schneider,  Instructor  in  Agriculture, 
Chemistry',  Botany  and  Biology.  Left  to  right  (second  row):  Mr.  F.  Plain,  Instructor  in  Poultry, 
Farm  Arithmetic:  Manager  of  Poultry  Department.  Mr.  D.  M.  Purmell,  Instructor  in  Pomology, 
Fruit  Culture  and  \'egetable  Gardening;  ^lanager  of  Horticulture  Department.  Mrs.  Dennison, 
Matron;  Dietitian.  Mr,  O.  A,  Stangel,  Instructor  in  Dairying,  Feeds  and  Feeding,  Farm 
Machinery;  Superintendent  of  all  Farms;  Coach  of  Football.  Mr.  M.  Mayer,  Instructor  in 
Floriculture;  Manager  of  Greenhouses.  Left  to  right  (back  row):  Mr.  W.  J.  Groman,  Instructor 
in  Tractor  Work;  Foreman  of  Home  Farm.  Dr.  W.  Massinger,  Instructor  in  Veterinary  Science. 
Mr.  E.  Xusbaum,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Construction.  Mr.  S.  Marx,  Instructor  in  Farm 
Accounting. 
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PERSONALS 


ABE   D.   SHEVITZ 

FI.OUICULTURE 

"Well,  it  was  this  icay " 

Wliere  tliere's  work,  there's  Shevitz. 
AVliere  there's  work  done,  there's 
Shevitz's  footprints,  made  while  hunting 
for  the  next  job.  He  was  not  in  Farm 
School  "ii  liours  before  he  was  recognized 
as  the  futm-e  leader  of  the  student  body. 
He  was  the  secretary  of  Iiis  class  at  the 
time  that  he  was  a  freshman.  That  was 
where  the  real  work  of  the  class  was. 
There  had  to  be  some  one  to  take  care 
of  the  Freshman  Baseball  material  and 
She^vitz  became  Baseball  manager.  A 
movie  operator  was  needed,  and  Shevitz 
became  movie  operator.  When  promo- 
tions were  made  into  the  '24  class  from 
the  '25  class  Shevitz  was  promoted.  He 
was  again  movie  operator,  became  Vice- 
President  of  the  Zionist  Society  and 
foimded  the  student  council.  In  his  Senior 
year  he  became  President  of  the  Student 
Council,  Vice-President  of  Senior  Class, 
was  electrical  manager  of  the  S.  S.  A. 
committee,  was  business  manager  of  the 
Gleaner  and  Year  Book,  managed  the 
movie  machine,  was  monitor  at  Farm 
Number  5  and  class  Valedictorian.  Can 
any  but  a  super-human  mind  show  such 
a  record.  We  have  not  listed  here  the 
clubs  of  the  school,  in  all  of  which  he 
played  a  leading  part. 


NATHAN  TOPP 

"Fin  not  late — What's  matter?" 
Freshman   Year — Class  Baseball;    Class 

Football. 
Junior  Year — Class  Baseball;  Class  Foot- 
ball. 
Senior  Year — Monitor  Farm  Number  3, 
second    half. 


We  lia\e  a  small  list  of  activities  for 
you  Nate,  but  we  know  that  you  were 
not  out  for  the  .special  jobs.  His  motto 
was  "It's  the  small  jobs  that  bring 
results."  Nate,  you're  the  only  New 
Yorker  in  our  class,  and  we  feel  that 
you  will  be  in  the  same  comparison 
with  us,  as  your  city  is  in  size  with  ours. 
^ B.  L.  K. 

SAMUEL  CAHAN 

POULTRY 

"Oh,  Ostrich!" 

Sam,  through  his  executive  ability  has 
lielped  make  our  senior  3'ear  a  success. 
Not  much  talk  to  him,  but  lots  of  action. 
During  the  time  he  was  a  freshman  he 
took  little  part  in  class  activities.  In 
his  studies  he  led  the  class,  then  and  all 
through  his  stay.  He  was  one  of  the  men 
promoted  to  the  Junior  class  in  October 
of  1922.  In  this  class  he  made  a  record 
to  be  proud  of.  He  was  president  of  the 
agricultural  club  in  the  iirst  half  of  his 
senior  year,  president  of  the  senior  class 
and  the  student  council  the  last  half. 
He  also  was  called  to  work  on  the 
Gleaner  Staff  and  Year  Book  Staff, 
being  Literary  Editor  of  both,  and 
assistant  editor  of  the  Year  Book. 

Even  though  all  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,  more  work  and 
less  play  made  Sam  an  unusually  good 
student  and  executive. 


MORRIS  OSTROLENK 

GENERAL   FARMING 

"Samuel!    Ouch!" 
Freshman    Year — Class    Football;     Pro- 
moted to  '24  class. 
Junior  Year — S.  S.  A.  Committee. 
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Senior  Year — Football  Manager;    Foot- 
ball Team;  Senior  Adviser  to  Freshraan 
Class;  President  f  rst  half  of  year. 
Osty's  one  of  the  bashful  members  of 
our    class,    but    he's    a    "Good    Scout." 
Good  in  work,  good  in  play  and  good 
in  studies.    Well,  Mush,  sing  us  the  old 
song,   "Dear  old  Gloversville." 


IRVING  A.   VICTOR 

HORTTCULTURE 

"Avoid  the  stumps." 
Freshman  Year — Promoted  to  '24  class. 
Junior  Year — Class  Secretary. 
Senior  Year — Senior  Welfare  Committee; 
Editor  of  Gleaner;    Editor  of  Year 
Book;     Leader    of    Orchestra;     Cheer 
Leader;    Class  Secretary  first  half  of 
year;    Senate  member. 
Victor,  sometimes  called    "Wic",   has 
not   avoided   the   stumps    or   any   other 
obstacles.       He    met    them    and    'they 
yielded.    He  met  many  and  has  come  out 
the  victor,  even  with  the  razor  salesman 
and  the  barbers.     He  revolutionized  the 
Gleaner  and  marched  out  of  the  mess 
with  a  bigger  and  better  Gleaner  and 
Year  Book  than  Farm  School  had  ever 
seen.     "Come,  'Wic',  show  us  the  pretty 
lighting." 


SAMUEL  PACKER 

horticulture 
"Extend  the  iron  hand  and  get,  the  gelt." 
Freshman  Y^ear — Manager  Class  Garden. 
Junior  Year — Secretary  Literary  Society; 

Assistant  Business  Manager  Gleaner. 

Manager  Class  Garden. 
Senior  Year — Business   Manager-Elect — 

Gleaner;    President  Agri.  Club,  last 

half  of  year. 


Zim  ^-ill  help  uphold  the  honor  of  the 
class  from  a  business  standpoint.  When 
it  comes  to  making  and  saving  money, 
leave  it  to  Zim.  Few  fellows  understood 
him  but  those  that  did,  liked  him. 
Zim,  we  know  you'll  succeed  and  wish 
for  your  happiness  and  comfort. 


BURTON  L.   KLEIN 

POULTRY   AND   HORTICULTURE 

"Hey  guy — listen " 

Freshman  Year — Class  Football  Team; 
President  of  Freshman  Class;  Pro- 
moted to  class  of  '24. 
Senior  Year — Head  Librarian;  Student 
Council;  Gleaner  Staff;  Salutatory 
Address;  Y'ear  Book  Staff;  Agricultural 
Club  Executive;  Chemical  Manager 
of  S.  S.  A.;  School  Pin  Designer; 
President  of  Chess  and  Checker  Club; 
President  of  Zionist  Society;  President 
of  Shutter  Club. 

Success  to  him  tvhere'er  he  be, 

Is  the  wish  of  many  more  than  me. 

He  had   tivo  faults    or    maybe   three,   but 

we'll  ne'er  forget. 
What   an   active,    social    and   good  fellow 

was  he. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  a  jack-of-all- 
trades  is  a  master  of  none.  Burt  is  a 
contradiction  to  that  statement. 
Throughout  the  two  years  he  was  here 
he  labored  incessantly  that  others  might 
derive  benefit.  There  was  hardly  a 
project  or  an  enterprize  in  which  his  aid 
was  not  sought  nor  wilfully  given. 
There  was  hardly  an  organization  in 
which  he  had  no  active  part.  Yet  in  all 
these  trials  he  was  never  once  found 
wanting.  A  friend  to  all,  an  enemy  to 
none.  Even  his  failings  "leaned  to 
virtue's  side."      There  was  not  one  who 
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did  not  hold  a  place  in  his  consideration. 
There  was  no  one  who  had  not  i)rofitcd 
by  his  aid  or  advice. 

It  is  therefore,  with  great  sorrow  that 
we  })art  froni  this  worker,  organizer  and 
insj)irational  companion.  Burt — here's 
good  luck  to  you.  You  have  retained  a 
place  in  our  hearts  and  our  most  heart- 
felt wishes  for  your  success  follow  you 
where'er  you  may  go  or  in  whate'er  you 
undertake. 


ELLSBURY  ELLIOTT 

GENERAL    FARMING 

"/  stoear  I'll  break  yuh  neck!" 

Freshman  Class — Class  President;  Class 
Baseball;  Class  Football;  Varsity 
Baseball;  Promoted  to  '24  class. 
Senior  Year — Captain  of  Baseball  Team; 
Varsity  Football;  President  of  A.  A. 
first  half  of  year;  Freshman  Baseball 
Coach. 

Everyone  liked  Dick  from  the  first 
day  he  arrived.  He  was  unexcelled  at 
work  and  gave  the  entire  class  a  merry 
tussle  for  honors  in  studies.  His  athletic 
abilities  were  a  real  comfort  to  us  all. 
You're  a  quiet  sort  of  a  fellow,  Dick,  but 
remember,  actions  speak  louder  than 
words. 


FRANCIS   WILKLNSON   ENTWISLE 

FLORICULTXTRE 

"Ain't  nature  grand!" 

Freshman  Year — Class  Treasurer;  Assist. 
Tennis  Manager;  Constitutional  Com- 
mittee;   Promoted  to  '2-1  Class. 

Junior    Year — Banquet    Committee. 

Senior  Year — Tennis  Manager;  ^^arsity 
Baseball;  Movie  Operator,  second  half 


of  year;  Tennis  Champion  (Green  and 

Goid  Meet) ;    Milk  Tester. 

Weasel,  you  were  always  busy,  though 
you  never  showed  it.  How  you  could 
keep  so  many  important  activities  out  of 
the  limelight,  is  a  real  mystery  to  us. 
As  a  student  and  a  worker,  you  were  a 
genuine  credit.  Keep  up  the  good  work, 
Weasel,  and  we'll  soon  be  visiting  one 
of  our  own  classmate's  greenhouses. 


W.  JOE  STRINGER 

GENERAL   FARMING 

"Never  say  die." 
Freshman  Year — Class  Baseball;  Varsity 
Baseball;     Class   Football;     Promoted 
to  '24  class. 
Junior  Year — Varsity  Football. 
Senior    Year — Captain    Football    Team; 
Varsity    Baseball;     President    A.    A. 
second  Term;    Captain   Green  Team; 
Junior  Baseball  Coach;    Junior  Foot- 
ball Coach;  Member  Senate;  Gleaner 
Staff;  Year  Book  Staff;  Monitor  Farm 
Number  4. 

"Who'd  a  thunk  it"  for  a  quiet  fellow 
like  Joe  to  do  so  many  things.  This 
proves  it's  true;  "Still  waters  run  deep." 
When  we  come  to  think  of  it  we  ask — 
How  could  we  have  gotten  along  with- 
out him?  The  answer  is,  we  couldn't 
have  done  it.  Well,  Joe,  we  all  wish 
you  the  best  of  luck  in  your  agricultural 
future. 


LOUIS   GOLDICH 

floriculture 

"I'm  off  ivomenfor  life — but " 

Freshman   Year— Class   Football   Team; 

Executive  Committee. 
Junior  Year — Class  Football  Team;  Class 
Baseball  Team;    Class  Vigilance  Com- 
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mittee;      Class     Vice-President;      Art 

Editor  Gleaner. 
Senior    Year — Monitor    Greenhouse; 

Varsity  Football;  Captain  Gold  Team. 

Ezra  wasn't  a  book  worm,  just  merely 
a  good  student.  He  doesn't  need  any 
introduction  to  anyone  who  has  visited 
our  greenhouses,  for  if  he  wasn't  there 
when  they  were,  which  was  very  seldom, 
everyone  made  it  their  business  to  meet 
the  man  who  could  produce  those  won- 
derful flowers.  He  was  a  loyal  supporter 
of  all  activities  in  school  and  we  all  feel 
confident  that  he  will  make  as  great  a 
name  for  himself  as  any  other  who  went 
before  him. 


NATHAN  BREWER 

geni;bal  farming 
"Wlio  don't  loant  their  fruit?  " 
In  his  freshman  year  Nate  was  doing 
more  work  than  he  ever  got  credit  for. 
He  designed  our  class  pennant,  class 
baseball  numeral,  gave  the  class  its  song. 
He  helped  win  the  class  football  game 
and  was  promoted  to  the  Junior  class. 
In  his  Junior  year  his  art  again  helped 
us  out  and  he  was  soon  made  art  editor 
of  the  Gleaner.  His  senior  year  was 
full  of  student  body  work.  He  was  class 
treasurer,  art  editor  of  the  Gleaner  and 
year  book,  was  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  student  council  during  the  first 
half,  played  on  our  football  team  and 
won  first  honors  in  the  Green  and  Gold 
Meet. 


NORMAN  SAMUEL  FILGUT 

floriculture 
''Knock  'ell  out  o'  yuh." 
In    his    freshman    year    he    was    class 
treasurer  on  his  class  football  team  and 


had  many  small  jobs  as  managing  his 
class  banquet,  helping  design  the  class 
constitution  and  being  a  member  of 
most  committees.  In  his  Junior  year  he 
again  was  class  treasurer,  again  on  his 
class  football  team.  In  his  senior  year 
he  was  the  A.  A.  welfare  manager  during 
the  last  half  of  the  year,  member  of  the 
Athletic  Board,  secretary  of  the  class, 
member  of  student  council,  a  varsity 
football  man  and  a  general  help  to  all 
other  activities.  We  shall  never  forget 
Filgut  for  the  work  he  did  and  the  spirit 
he  did  it  with. 


SIDNEY  J.  MICHAELS 

general  farming 

"Aid— I'd  rather  go  gunnin'." 

Freshman  Year — Class  Secretar,y,  second 
half  of  year;  Cla.ss  Football;  Class 
Executive  Committee. 

Junior  Year — Class  Secretary,  first  half 
of  year;  Class  Football;  Class  Wel- 
fare Committee. 

Senior  Year — S.  S.  A.  Committee;    Stu- 
dent Senate;    A.  A.  Welfare  Manager- 
Varsity  Football. 
All    friends    and    no    enemies;     that's 

]\Iike's    acquaintance.      Every   one   who 

knew  him  liked  him. 

His  hair  is  shining  red, 

He  has  a  freckled  face, 
And  if  his  name  was  Kelly 

He'd  be  claimed  by  the  Irish  race. 

Long  may  he  live  and  be  happy, 

May  his  smiles  shine  thru  the  hours. 

May  his  fame  be  heralded  widely, 
Michaels,  this  friend  of  ours. 
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Wo  have  buried  our  Baseball  season 
with  a  mingled  feeling  of  relief  and 
regret.  Oiu-s  has  not  been  the  best  team 
on  earth,  although  our  season  has  been 
mediocre.  Enough  about  the  season  to 
say  that  out  of  ten  games  we  lost  five, 
won  four  and  tied  one. 

Credit  to  Whom  Credit  is  Due 

Coach  Campbell  assisted  by  Captain 
Elliot  and  Manager  Klcinfeld,  decided 
that  the  following  men  should  receive  F's : 

Captain  Elliot,  W.  J.  Stringer,  M.  M. 
Cohein,  M.    E.    Cohein,  Jos.  Kleinfeld, 
and  S.  Levine. 
Santoria. 

Numerals — Entwisle,  Alexander,  Schnei- 
der. 

After  the  Student  Body  Strike,  during 
which  the  team  lost  six  Varsity  men, 
Captain  Dick  Elliot  called  his  loyal 
supporters  to  the  colors  and  strove  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos. 

With  a  nucleus  of  two  letter  men  from 
last  year's  Varsity,  Stringer,  left  fielder, 
and  Elliot,  pitcher  and  Captain-elect  of 
the  team,  Coach  Campbell  did  his  best 
to  put  a  good  team  on  the  field. 

Captain  Dick  Elliot — Captain  Elliot 
was  always  there  with  a  good  word 
or  a  "bawling  out"  as  the  case  might 
deserve.  He  well  deserves  to  wear 
the  star  which  is  his  to  wear  with  the 
F  he  will  receive. 


M.  M.  Cohein — Slow  and  steady,  but 
usually  there  when  it  came  to  a  pinch. 
He  made  a  good  mate  for  Elliot. 
Taking  his  knocks  and  boosts  -ndth 
an  argument  but  taking  them  just  the 
same. 

W.  J.  Stringer — Played  in  left  field  on 
last  year's  Varsity  but  was  moved  into 
first  base  for  the  second  game  and 
played  the  position  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season. 

M.  E.  Cohein — Mike  was  a  mere  onlooker 
last  season,  but  this  year  he  "showed 
his  stuff"  and  captured  a  position  in 
left  field.  Later  in  the  season  he  was 
moved  into  the  infield  where  as  Short- 
stop he  was  the  star  fielder  of  the  team. 

F.  W.  Entwisle — Entwisle  was  our 
product  of  the  Tennis  courts.  Circum- 
stances alter  cases,  however,  so  En- 
twisle came  out  to  practice.  He  knew 
we  needed  material  and  I  think  I  am 
speaking  truthfully  when  I  say  that  he 
was  as  much  surprised  as  anyone  when 
he  was  given  a  position  on  the  team. 
He  fielded  fairly  well  but  the  less 
said  about  batting  averages  the  better. 

B.  Alexantjer — Alexander  returned  in 
time  to  play  the  last  game.  Had  he 
been  with  us  the  entire  season  he 
would  be  sharing  honors  ^nth  Mike 
Cohein. 

E.  Schneider — Played  as  well  as  any 
of  the  outfielders;  although  his  attitude 
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was  not  up  to  par,  he  carried  off  his 
share  of  duties  to  the  team. 
J.  KxEiNFELD — A  Freshman  recruit,  con- 
ducted himself  well  in  center  field. 

Levine,  Santoria  and  Horwitz  are 
three  promising  men  for  next  year's 
Varsity.  Freshmen  all  and  with  a 
little  more  of  the  "Old  Fight"  they 
will  be  hard  to  beat. 

To  Coach  Campbell  goes  the  credit 
for  what  success  our  team  showed  on  the 
Diamond.  The  one  thing  I  regret  is  the 
fact  that  Coach  Campbell  has  not  had 


the  material  with  which  to  turn  out  the 
team  which  he  has  the  ability  to  turn  out. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  past  season 
Coach  Campbell  had  the  material  for 
which  he  had  long  waited,  but  fate 
seems  to  strike  Farm  School's  Athletics 
many  hard  blows.  The  Strike,  which 
cost  us  many  good  men  and  true,  also 
took  away  six  men  of  varsity  caliber; 
nothing  daunting  Our  Coach  took  it  upon 
himself  to  put  a  team  on  the  field  that 
would  at  least  show  fight  to  any  team  we 
might  meet.     AND  HE  DID. 


FRESHMEN  WIN  ANNUAL  INTER- 
CLASS  GAMES 


For  the  third  time  in  the  history  of 
the  School  the  Freshmen  took  the  Juniors 
into  camp  to  the  tune  of  10  to  9.  The 
Freshmen  went  into  the  game  a  little 
over-confident,  knowing  that  the  Juniors 
had  very  little  baseball  talent  left  in 
their  ranks.  While  the  Freshmen  were 
a  little  over-confident  the  Juniors  went 
into  the  game  with  grim  determination 
to  win. 

The  Juniors  walked  away  from  the 
Freshmen  in  the  first  five  innings, 
Cohein  pitching  great  ball  at  that  time. 
In  the  sixth  inning  Cohein  weakened 
and    the    Freshmen,    fighting    for    their 


very  life  staged  a  rally  that  was  magnifi- 
cent, inasmuch  as  it  snatched  victory 
from  defeat.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh 
inning  the  score  stood  10-7  in  favor  of  the 
Freshmen.  The  game  ended  with  the 
Juniors  vmable  to  score  the  tying  run 
from  third  base. 

The  fielding  of  Blumberg  and  Horwitz 
in  the  outfield  and  Santoria  in  the  infield 
were  the  features  of  the  game. 

To  Elliot,  coach  of  the  Freshman  team, 
goes  credit  for  the  excellent  support  that 
his  infield  gave  to  Hardiman,  the  Fresh- 
man pitcher. 

Matthew  Snyder,  '26. 


COMPLIMENTS     OF 


Clasisi  of  1924 
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Left  to  right  (first  row):  \\ .  J.  Stringer  (Caplain^,  Goldstein  (Assistant  Manager),  Elliott,  Brewer, 
Ostrolenk  (Manager),  VanLoy,  Gordon.  Left  to  right  (second  row):  Mr.  JVI.  Mayer  (Assistant 
Coach),  Santoria,  Schneider,  Berman,  Mr.  O.  A.  Stangel  (Coach),  Alexander,  Horwitz,  Michaels, 
Mr.  F.  Plain  (Assistant  Coach).  Left  to  right  (third  row):  Cohein,  Blumberg,  Goldich,  H.  Rabino- 
witz,  Filgut,  Kaplan.    Other  members  of  squad:  J.  Rabinowitz,  S.  Rosenau. 


Jfoottjall 


Once  more  the  season  of  strife  and 
struggle  has  come  to  an  end  and  finds  us  at 
the  close  of  a  hard  schedule  with  a  season 
of  bitter  defeats  behind  us. 

Farm  School,  as  usual,  took  a  bigger 
bite  than  she  could  chew,  so  we  look 
back  mournfully  on  the  lone  victory 
over  Quakertown  High  and  compare  it 
with  the  se\'en  defeats  suffered  from  tlie 
hands  of  om-  other  opponents. 

After  the  brilliant  Bancjuet  given  to 
tlie  Football  team  by  the  Freshman 
Class,  we  started  off  with  a  rush,  taking 
Quakertown  into  camp  to  the  tune  of 
6-0,  Horwitz  making  the  score  on  a 
-18-yard  run  behind  perfect  interference. 


ViLLANOVA  Fresh  vs.  Farm  School 

The  squad  traveled  to  Villanova  with 
the  intention  and  determination  to  bring 
another  victorj^  to  our  colors.  The  size 
of  Villanova's  line  and  backfield  were 
rather  appalling  to  our  lighter  fellows 
but  nothing  daunting  we  went  into  the 
game  with  the  "Old  Fight"  and  had  it 
not  been  for  a  blocked  punt  the  game 
would  have  ended  a  scoreless  tie. 

Our  team  made  three  magnificent 
stands  on  its  own  1-yard  line  and  despite 
the  line-cracking  ability  of  the  Villanova 
backs  they  failed  to  put  the  ball  across 
our  goal  line. 
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Left  to  right  (first  row):  M.  E.  Cohein,  Alexander,  L)a\  irlowitz,  M.  M.  Cohein,  Santoria,  Mr. 
J.  L.  Campbell  (Coach).  Left  to  right  {second  row):  Levine,  Stringer,  Entwisle,  Kleinfeld, 
Horwitz.    Left  to  right  [third  row):   Ellsbury  Elliott  (Captain),  Schneider. 


New   Jehsey   State   Normal,    13; 
Farm  School,  6 

The  loss  of  this  game  was  due  to  lack 
of  fight  on  the  part  of  Farm  School's 
team.  The  team  scored  in  the  first  few 
minutes  of  play  and  thinking  they  had 
the  game  cinched  relaxed  their  efforts 
and  the  score  went  against  us,  Normal 
tying  us  in  a  knot  to  the  tune  of  13-6. 

On  the  27th  of  October  the  team 
joxu-neyed  to  Lancaster  and  came  back 
defeated  and  unhappy.  Farm  School 
could  not  diagnose  the  crisscross  used 
by  the  up  staters  and  the  result  was  a 
34-0  score. 

It  was  a  hard  fought  game  and  we  were 
not  inglorious  in  our  defeat.  The  eleven 
men  were  eleven  fighters  and  from  the 
first  to  the  last  whistle  it  was  a  great 


battle  and  the  score  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story. 

And  now  comes  the  greatest  game  of 
the  season.  P.  I.  D.  brought  here  a 
team  that  was  fast,  sure  and  with  won- 
derful interference.  It  was  the  inter- 
ference that  beat  us  and  nothing  else. 
Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  to 
P.  I.  D.'s  coach,  Arnold,  for  the  cleanest 
game  of  the  year.  I  want  to  say  that 
nowhere  in  all  my  small  experience  have 
I  met  a  team  who  played  hard,  con- 
sistent, and  CLEAN  such  as  P.  I.  D. 
played. 

After  the  Lancaster  game  the  team 
seemed  to  lose  heart.  The  old  fighting 
spirit  seemed  to  dominate  the  men  but 
we  lacked  the  punch  to  put  the  ball 
across  the  opponents'  goal. 

This  was  due  in  the  long  run,  by  the 
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action  of  officials  in  tiic  Williamson 
Trade  fjamc  when  Farm  School  rallied 
in  the  last  jioriod  and  sent  the  ball  across 
the  line  three  times  only  to  have  the 
hall  called  back  and  the  Farm  School 
Team  penalized. 

The  fault  of  F'arm  School's  Team  was 
not  in  the  lack  of  fij^ht,  not  the  lack  of 
good  plays  but  to  the  lack  of  time  to 
spend  in  ])ractice  and  perfect  our  plays. 
This  has  been  the  fault  with  Athletics 
at  the  school  and  here's  hoping  that  in 
the  future  Coach  St  angel,  our  coach, 
may  ha^•e  the  time  to  turn  out  the  team 
that  we  know  he  can  turn  out. 


THE   TEAM 

Weight 

Height 

L.  E.  Gordon 

130 

5'    5" 

L.  T.  Van  Looy 

155 

5'    lOJ^ 

L.  G.  Ostrolenk 

168 

5'     9" 

C.  Brewer 

145 

5'    11" 

R.  G.  Elliott 

150 

5'    11" 

R.  T.  Goldstein 

220 

5'      9" 

R.  E.  Stringer  (Capt.) 

150 

5'     4" 

Q.  B.  Santoria 

113 

5'     3" 

H.  B.  Horwitz 

133 

5'     AVi 

F.  B.  Berman 

150 

5'     8" 

H.  B.  Alexander 

145 

5'     7" 

Average  weight  of  team 

149      lbs. 

Average  weight  of  backfield 

135M  fts. 

Average  weight  of  line 

156M  lbs. 

The  lightest  team  Farm  School  has 
turned  out  in  a  good  number  of  years. 

The  following  men  will  be  awarded 
F's: 

Stringer  (Captain),  Ostrolenk  (Mana- 
ger), Elliott,  Van  Looy,  Berman,  Rabino- 


witz,    J.,    Gordon,    Horwitz,    GokLstein, 
Alexander,    Santoria,   Brewer,  Schneider. 

Honorary  F's: 

C.oldich,  Michaels,  Filgut. 

Numerals: 

Ilabinowitz,  H.,  Brown,  Blumberg, 
L.,  Cohein,  M.  M.,  Cohein,  M.  E., 
Kaplan,  Rosenau,   and  Levin. 


TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  MY  SQUAD 

This  has  been  an  unsuccessful  season, 
esi)ecially  for  me.  I  had  liopes  of  leading 
a  winning  team  but  no  such  luck.  To  be 
a  success,  a  captain  must  have  something 
that  I  lack  and  that  is  an  indomitable 
fighting  spirit  that  leads  to  spectacular 
playing,  which  in  turn  inspires  the  men 
he  leads. 

I  tried  my  best  to  make  a  good  leader 
of  myself,  and  in  my  own  estimation 
failed. 

All  that  I  want  to  do  is  make  a  plea  to 
you  fellows  who  wull  be  on  the  Fight 
Farm  School  team  for  next  year,  to 
follow  the  leader  that  we  select.  Give 
him  no  trouble  and  when  he  asks  for 
your  best  give  him  a  little  more  than 
that.  Then  w^hether  the  team  wans  or 
loses  each  one  of  you  can  retain  your 
self-resj^ect. 

Captain  19''23  Football, 
W.  J.  Stringer,  '2-1. 


Jgotice 


We  wish  to  announce  that  the  following  officers  have 
been  elected  to  lead  the  Gleaner,  for  the  year  1924: 
Editor-in-Chief  .  HARRY  RABINOWITZ,  '25 
Business   Manager,     .      .      .     DAVID   BROWN,  '25 
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1^atcf)=Jfool  l^aiting 


A  hem:  Head  elevated  loftily, 
zV^j  chest  expanded  luxuriously,  arms 
^^^  swinging  pompously,  legs  strutting 
impressi\"ely,  and  coat  surreptitiously 
tlrrown  vride  open,  to  admit  easy  outward 
obse^^•ation  of  my  latest  acquisition,  that 
wonderful  mechanism  and  desire  of  my 
heart — that  was  your  most  humble 
servant  as  he  stepped  out  of  a  store  whose 
merchandise  was  sufSciently  advertised 
by  an  over-hanging  artistic  creation  con- 
sisting of  tliree  large  golden  spheres.  I 
had  just  become  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
real,  brand-new,  sohd  gold,  jeweled  watch, 
with  an  equally  sound  chain  attachment. 
It  had  cost  quite  a  little  sum,  but  I  could 
not  help  admitting,  even  to  myself,  that 
I  had  bought  it  at  a  bargain. 

1  was  not  so  fully  engrossed  ^"ith  myself 
and  my  new  acquirement  that  I  was  not 
able  to  notice  with  secret  satisfaction 
the  effect  of  its  brilliancy  upon  the  envious 
eyes  of  passing  pedestrians,  particularly 
upon  one,  a  member  of  the  weaker  sex, 
who,  though  she  seemed  rather  pale 
looking  and  do^n-hearted,  sent  a  thrill 
of  pleasure  through  my  heart  when  I 
observed  an  admiring  light  fire  up  the 
dark  depths  of  her  beautiful  eyes.  I 
did  not,  however,  stop  and  accost  her. 


as  I  should  have  done,  when  she  smiled 
invitingly,  but  continued  my  stately 
walk,  carrying  my  elated  spirit  and 
expanded  figure  with  even  greater  energy 
and  zest. 

I  had  not  proceeded  in  this  manner 
for  more  than  a  block  or  so  when  nly 
equanimity  was  suddenly  interrupted  by 
an  unexpected  impact,  my  arms,  which 
were  still  generously  opened,  caught  and 
held  to  my  breast  a  sweetly  scented 
object — a  member  of  the  opposite  sex. 

"Hold  me  so,  please  sir,  till  a  coming 
danger  has  passed,"  cried  a  terror- 
stricken  voice  coming  from  the  depths 
of  my  bosom;  and  even  in  the  darkening 
tT\-ilight  I  was  able  to  recognize  the  dress 
and  figure  of  my  erstwhile  admirer.  I 
was  too  stunned  to  do  or  say  anj-thing, 
but  held  our  loving  position  Ijreathlessly. 
Soon,  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  I 
noticed  the  hasty  arrival  of  a  dark 
visioned,  villainous  looking  man  whom 
I  immediately  and  instinctively  con- 
cluded was  the  danger  to  wliich  the  girl 
referred. 

Upon  seeing  our  figures,  he  came  to 
a  dead  stop,  looked  suspiciously  for  a 
while  at  the  woman  I  held,  and  then  being 
unable  to  recognize  her,  probably  because 
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of  the  falling  darkness,  and  her  liidden 
faee,  he  smiled,  rather  peculiarly,  it 
seemed  to  me,  and  said  in  an  apologetic 
tone,  "I'm  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you, 
luit  can  you  inform  me  as  to  a  certain 
young  lady  who  I'm  quite  sure  passed 
tills  -way?" 

I  had,  by  now,  quite  commanded 
myself,  and  had  taken  in  the  whole 
situation.  So  with  an  api)ropriate  interval 
of  thought  and  knitted  brows,  I  non- 
chalantly answered,  "Why,  I  believe  I  did. 
I  was  too  much  occupied  to  take  careful 
notice  (here  I  smiled  covertly)  but  I  am 
c|uite  siu-e  she  w-ent  up  this  street,  rather 
rapidly,"  I  added  darkl}^  For  this 
tactful  piece  of  misinformation,  I  re- 
ceived as  a  reward,  a  little  squeeze  from 
my  aflectionate  companion.  The  man 
in  the  meantime  seemed  to  accept  my 
statement,  for  without  a  w^ord  of  com- 
ment, he  shook  his  head  by  w^ay  of 
acknowledgment,  and  then  made  a  speedy 
departure  in  the  direction  I  had  indicated. 

When  there  was  sufficient  assm-ance 
of  a  safe  distance  between  the  villain 
and  herself,  the  girl,  with  a  cjuick  sigh 
of  relief,  gently  released  herself  from  my 
enfolding  arms,  and  with  tearful  eyes 
and  shaking  voice,  she  said,  "I  regret  I 
cannot    give  you   any  explanation   now, 


my  dear  friend  and  protector,  for  these 
strange  actions.  I  must  at  present 
hurry  on  before  he  su.spects  our  little 
stratagem.  Accept,  however,  my  most 
heartfelt  thanks  for  your  kind  deed  to  a 
poor  helpless  girl.  Here  is  a  card  which 
will  inform  you  of  my  whereabouts  if 
you  wish  to  communicate  with  me  at 
some  futiu-e  date."  Then,  before  ever 
I  could  stop  her  or  make  any  protest  of 
my  desire  to  give  her  further  assistance, 
she  slipped  away  into  the  niglit,  leaving 
me  with  outstretched  arms,  and  a  card 
in  the  hand  of  one  of  them. 

I  looked  around,  spied  a  lamp  a  short 
distance  away,  hurried  to  it,  and  holding 
the  card  towards  the  light,  read  the 
following  legend,  "Be  patient,  it  may 
retiu"n.  Let  thy  slogan  always  be 
'Watch-fool  W^aiting.'  Good-bye,  my 
hero." 

For  a  while  I  stood  staring  at  this 
inexplicable  piece  of  confounded  nonsense, 
till  slowly,  very  slowly,  comprehension 
dawned  on  me.  With  sweating  brow, 
and  trembling  hands,  I  grasped  for  my 
vest  pocket.  .  .  .  W^ell,  what's  the  use 
— the  watch  w^as  gone,  yes  gone,  per- 
haps forever.  Still,  I'll  w-ait  and  watch 
— it  mav  retiu-n! 

S.  C. 


tE^fje  ©ouble  ^riumpf) 


"^r  OU  certainly  made  a  fine  mess  of 
■^       the  game  today,  Mark!" 

WM\  :\Iark  Atherton  turned  sharply 
on  his  heels  to  look  into  the  cold,  steely 
eyes  of  Grace  Hardy.  He  was  surprised 
to  find  their  usual  warmth  gone  and  in 
its  stead  an  expression  which  spoke  un- 
mistakably of  disappointment.  He  shifted 
mieasily   on   his   feet   as   he   cast   about 


for  an  answer,  the  while  his  eyes  wan- 
dered aimlessly,  unable  to  bear  the 
steay   gaze  directed   at  them. 

"Why,  Grace,  you  don't  mean  to  say 
I  was  to  blame?" 

"I  am  siu-e  had  Jackie  Bennett  played 
we  would  have  won  the  game." 

Mark  turned  his  face  away  from  her 
quickly,  and  it  was  well  that  he  did  so, 
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for  she  could  not  see  the  look  of  jealousy 
that  stole  into  his  eyes. 

Perhaps  it  is  best  that  I  pause  here  to 
explain  the  facts  that  caused  her  to 
speak  so  to  him. 

Grace  Hardy  and  Mark  Atherton  had 
entered  college  together.  They  had 
known  each  other  since  childhood,  and 
at  the  time  of  graduation  from  the 
Rossdale  High  School,  had  decided  to 
attend  the  same  college.  During  his 
foiu-  years  at  High,  Mark  had  made  a 
name  for  himself  as  star  pitcher.  In 
college  his  ability  in  that  position  and 
as  an  all-around  athlete  soon  made  him 
very  popular.  In  his  Senior  year  he 
had  been  rewarded  by  being  elected 
class  president. 

However,  there  was  something  which 
marred  the  happiness  of  Mark,  and  that 
was  what  he  imagined  to  be  a  more  than 
ordinary  friendship  existing  between 
Grace  and  Jackie  Bennett. 

In  the  game  that  afternoon,  Mark 
plainly  showed  that  he  was  in  no  form  to 
pitch,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  game 
Coach  Griswold  had  wanted  to  send  in 
Jackie  Bennett  to  "sub"  for  Mark,  but 
at  Mark's  earnest  pleading  that  he 
would  lose  prestige,  he  desisted.  At 
the  close  of  the  game,  Mark,  from  the 
dugout,  could  see  Grace  and  Jackie 
Bennett  walking  off  the  field. 

The  full  moon  was  almost  directly 
overhead,  casting  its  silvery  light  over 
the  arbor  in  which  they  had  been  talking. 
Still  his  eyes  were  turned  away  from  her, 
and  it  was  plainly  evident  that  he  felt 
very  uncomfortable  under  her  steady 
scrutiny,  that  he  wanted  to  be  alone,  to 
sympathize  with  himself  and  to  soothe 
his  hurt  feelings.  Above  all,  realizing 
full  well  that  he  had  no  excuses  to  offer, 
he  knew  that  the  best  way  to  ^et^ie^'e  her 


friendship  would  be  by  doing  his  best 
to  win  the  succeeding  games.  So,  under 
the  pretence  that  it  was  late,  he  took 
her  arm  and  together  they  made  their 
way  back  to  the  quadrangle.  Without 
pausing  for  a  last-minute  chat  on  the 
steps  of  her  dormitory  building  as  had 
been  his  wont,  he  abruptly  wished  her 
good-night  and  without  waiting  for  her 
ciut  reply,  quickly  turned  and  was  soon 
lost  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 

Anyone  who  could  have  seen  Mark 
Atherton's  face  that  night  as  he  slowly 
wound  his  way  back  to  his  room  in 
Deering  Hall,  the  Senior  Dormitory, 
would  have  been  considerably  amazed 
at  the  change  that  had  taken  place. 
The  pleasing  smile,  the  mischievous, 
twinkling  eyes,  had  given  place  to  a 
jaw  firmly  set  and  lack-lustre  eyes  which 
glared  from  beneath  contracted  eye- 
brows. Withal  it  was  evident  that 
obstacles  were  blocking  the  pleasurable 
pursuit  of  his  career  at  college,  and  that 
Mark  Atherton  was  determined  to  over- 
come them. 

On  entering  his  room  he  was  glad  to 
find  his  roommate  sound  asleep.  But 
he  could  not  sleep.  His  mind  was  at 
work,  reviewing  in  an  endless  chain  the 
many  pleasant  times  they  had  had 
together.  Their  childhood,  their  four 
years  at  Rossdale  High,  and  the  innumer- 
able events  that  had  made  their  stay  at 
college  the  most  enjoyable  period  of 
their  lives.  Tiring  of  this  he  sat  up  in 
bed  and  through  the  open  window 
watched  the  clouds  sail  aimlessly  by. 
He  heard  the  college  chapel  bell  sonor- 
ously announce  that  it  was  three  o'clock, 
but  hard  as  he  tried  he  could  not  free  his 
mind  from  the  sad  contemplation  of  the 
events  of  the  previous  day.  However, 
as   the   night   wore   on  the   invigorating 
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iVesliness   of   llie   air  began  to  have  its 
eftVct   and  lie  fell  asleep. 

All  through  the  week  Grace  constantly 
avoided  coming  in  contact  with  him. 
Xor  was  he  anxious  to  meet  her,  being 
willing  to  wait  patiently  until  the  coming 
Saturday,  when,  playing  against  Car- 
rollton,  he  felt  confident  he  would  help 
his  team  win,  and  that  he  would  be 
able  to  meet  her  and  say,  "I  am  not  so 
bad  after  all.  Am  I.?"  He  knew  Car- 
rollton  was  one  of  the  strongest  teams  on 
their  schedule,  and  knew  also  that  if  they 
could  but  defeat  CarroUton  their  way 
to  the  Pennant  would  be  clear. 

While  "warming  up"  before  the  game 
he  saw  Grace  wigwag  to  Jackie  Bennett 


time  and  again,  while  to  him  she  showed 

no  sign  of  recognition. 

*  *         * 

That  e^'ening  after  dinner  Mark  called 
for  Grace  and  arm  in  arm  they  made 
their  way  slowly  to  the  arbor.  The  skies 
were  clear  and  a  cool  breeze  filtered  through 
the  trees  and  played  with  her  hair. 
Neither  spoke.  Each  was  waiting  for  the 
other  to  open  the  conversation.  At  last, 
unable  to  bear  the  silence  any  longer,  he 
turned  and  taking  her  hands  in  his,  gazed 
steadily  at  her.  At  first,  she  hesitated 
and  faltered  but  mustering  courage  she 
let  her  eyes  meet  his  as  she  stammered: 
"It  has  been  wonderful,  Mark;  almost 
too  wonderful  to  be  true." 

M.  Grossfield,  '26. 


Cbucation  anb  ^ucceg£i 


EDUCATION  and  success!  What 
I  few  people  really  grasp  the  full 
^^^  significance  and  close  relation- 
ship of  these  words.  Each  holds  within 
itself  a  distinct  individuality,  yet  it  is 
simply  by  virtue  of  one  of  them  that  we 
may  attain  the  other.  It  is  most  prob- 
able that  the  whole  philosophy  of  life 
is  derived  from  this  fact.  Life  primarily 
consists  of  two  factors,  activity  and  the 
reward  for  this  activity.  When  we 
substitiite  education,  which  is  the  highest 
form  of  human  activity,  for  the  former, 
and  success  or  happiness,  which  is  the 
ultimate  aim  and  reward  of  life,  for  the 
latter,  then  we  can  see  the  justification 
of  the  previous  statement.  The  whole 
problem  is  based  on  the  fundamental 
principle  of  cause  and  effect,  means  and 
end.  The  means  is  education;  the  end 
is  success.  Let  us  attempt  to  expound 
these  basic  ideas. 


By  success  we  mean  the  happy  result 
which  follows  the  correct  use  of  one's 
material  and  mental  possessions.  It  is 
the  direct  consequence  of  taking  im- 
mediate advantage  of  the  opportunity 
offered  by  nature  and  man.  It  is  the 
coveted  prize  for  which  men  strive  and 
sacrifice.  So  few  are  its  possessors,  that 
it  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
elusive  object,  which  only  those  fortunate 
few  are  able  to  grasp. 

This  is  an  unfounded  delusion,  into 
which  most  persons,  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  truth,  fall.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  awaken  man  to  the  fact  that  success 
can  be  attained  by  all,  and  that  the  one 
and  only  means  of  attaining  it  is 
edvication. 

Education  (and  here  we  wish  to  make 
clear  the  fact  that  education  may  be 
acquired  as  much  through  self-help,  as 
the  examples  of  self-made  men  testify. 
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as  through  institutions  of  learning) 
consists  in  the  development  of  the 
physical  and  mental  powers  of  man,  and 
the  furnishing  of  his  mind  with  knowl- 
edge. It  has  for  its  aim  the  attainment 
of  the  follo'n-ing  three  outstanding  re- 
sults relative  to  man — culture,  or  the 
high  development  and  strengthening  of 
his  natural  faculties;  knowledge,  or  the 
material  with  which  he  stores  his  mind; 
and  efBciency,  or  the  skill  with  which  he 
makes  use  of  his  acquired  culture  and 
knowledge.  Any  one  of  these  prime 
factors   of   education   will   bring   success 


to  the  individual,  but  his  success  will 
be  only  partial.  It  is  by  means  of  all 
three  that  he  will  receive  his  just  portion 
of  life's  reward. 

Man  has  \^-ithin  himself  all  the  requisite 
powers  for  securing  these  factors,  but  it 
remains  with  him  to  take  complete 
advantage  of  them.  Common  sense, 
strongly  seasoned  with  vrAX  power,  are 
the  only  necessarj'  capital  with  which  to 
start  building  that  edifice  of  education, 
which  will  found  the  much  sought  for, 
yet  ever  present,  success  and  happiness. 
S.  Cahan,   '24. 


THE  POWER  OF  WILL 


The  beast  has  acquired  many  traits 
Which  instinct  oft  brings  out; 
He  has  no  rules,  he  knows  no  law; 
He  meets  his  kind  with  tooth  and  claw. 
He  trusts  no  neighbors — might  is  right 
And  when  his  teeth  refuse  to  bite 
His  day  will  close,  and  then  night 
Will  hang  o'er  him  forevermore. 

Now  man  has  an  added  character  great, 

With  which  he  rules  the  world; 

The  power  of  thought,  the  strength  of 

will. 
That  sixth  sense,  indefinable. 
Which  places  others  at  his  feet. 
Makes  animals  and  plants  swing  to  his 

beat. 
The   soil,    the   waters,    and   even    atoms 

meet. 
The  wishes  of  imperial  man. 

But  man  has  governed  all  these  things 
Through  strong  co-operation — 
The  knowledge  he  gained  he  saved  and 
gave. 


To  promising  students  of  the  trade, 
Wlio  added  to  the  knowledge  great 
By  their  experience  and  fate, 
And  passed  them  on  from  date  to  date 
L'ntil  the  present  day. 

But  man  cannot  co-operate 
Witliout  a  spirit  of  trust. 
,'Tis  not  brute  force,  but  strength  of  will 
Which  plaees  us  on  top — and  still. 
Despite  the  skill  and  craft  attained, 
And  all  the  pains  b'i.knowledge  gained, 
Some  backward  fellow,  self-contained. 
Will  back  to  animal  instinct. 

E'en  among  men  there's  a  great  divide — 

Time  has  proven  that. 

The  majority,  'tis  shamefully  true. 

Lack  the  power  of  will  to  do 

As  Columbus,  Lincoln,  others  still. 

Did,  with  weapons  their  strength  of  will. 

And  have  advanced  this  world  until 

The  present  day. 

Nathan  Brewer,  '24. 


A  man  is  honored  not  so  much  by  what  Discouragement  is  never  a  wise  policy; 

he  says  as  by  what  he  does.  patience,  labor  and  perseverance  are. 
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(M.ASS   P()E1\[ 

I'\iriii  School  cannol  write  ils  story 
Leaving  out  our  Butt'  and  'Roon; 

Strive  we  did  to  bring  her  glory- — 
Now,  dear  ]>als,  we're  leaving  soon. 

Visions  vaguely  pass  before  us — 

Fading  incidents  of  yore; 
Fitly  we  exclaim  in  chorus 

"Au  Revoir,  dear  twenty-four!" 

Wond'ring,  hoping  for  our  future, 
Knowing  what  has  gone  before; 

"Farm  School,  we  make  our  departure 
Landing  on  the  world's  broad  shore." 
N.  Brewer. 


TO  THE   CITY 

Oh  hearts  of  steel,  oh  faces  cold. 
Dost  thou  not  see  the  mountains  bold, 
The  rivers,  .streams  and  woodlands  all 
Feckoning  thee  to  heed  their  call? 
AVhy    tarry    ye    here,    when    from    yon 

distant  vales 
Conies  the  murmurs  of  the  wind  while 

swift  it  sails. 
The    fringed    clouds,    and    to    the    lofty 

pines  it  hails; 
Cast   off  thy   shackles,  and  fetters  rend. 
And  in  their  stead  good  will  append; 
Point  straight  thy  waj''  to  distant  vale 
To  life  that  makes  thee  hearty  and  hale. 
M.  Grossfteld,  '26. 


jFinal  jHes^gage 


N  AN  introductory  article  of 
this  year's  first  Gleaner  edition 
a  statement  was  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  expansion  and  improvement 
of  the  Literary  Department.  It  ex- 
pressed a  keen  desire  to  supply  a  much 
needed  element  in  the  reorganization  of 
this  part  of  the  magazine  by  initiating 
a  new  type  of  literature  that  would 
briefly  and  concisely  discuss  such  educa- 
tional and  philosophical  subjects  as  would 
come  within  the  comprehension  of  the 
average  student.  This  feature  of  the 
department  was  intended  to  bring  about 
the  development  and  cultivation  of  the 
thinking  powers  of  the  student.  In  an 
attempt  to  realize  this  difficult  object 
"Sentiments  and  Survey"  which  in- 
cludes "Little  Thoughts"  was  created. 
There  can  be  no  precise  opinion  given  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  has  attained  its 
oljject  so  far.  So  few  were  the  oppor- 
tunities in  which  to  give  proper  ex- 
pression to  its  subject-matter  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  present   definite 


results.  Howe^■er,  it  is  hoped  that  with 
the  future  holding  a  more  propitious 
outlook  there  will  be  sufficient  occasions 
offered  to  give  assurance  for  a  proper 
interest  and  advancement  in  this  pioneer 
attempt.  Although  it  is  to  the  student 
who  is  sincerely  desirous  of  attaining 
higher  intellectual  and  moral  culture 
that  this  message  is  written,  still  it  hopes 
to  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  those  back- 
ward ones  whom  such  interest  and 
thought  would  greatly  benefit  and  whose 
active  participation  would  help  perpet- 
uate its  establishment.  If  the  few 
articles  so  far  published  have  been  even 
in  the  slightest  way  an  incentive  and 
inspiration  to  the  development  of  seeds 
of  thought  in  the  minds  of  their  readers, 
their  author  will  ha^'e  deemed  it  sufficient 
reward  for  his  labors;  but  his  satisfaction 
would  be  practically  complete  if  through 
constant  industry  and  culture,  these 
seeds  gained  in  growth  and  vigor  till  they 
attained  their  perfect  size  and  maturity. 

S.  C. 


Patje  Thlrly-sci'en 


Agricultural  ^urbep  for  1923 


W.    L.    RiNNENBERG,    '25. 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  season  has 
opened  late,  agriculture  at  the  National 
Farm  School  in  the  past  year  has  been 
a  great  success. 

Farms,  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  5,  and  the  Home 
Farm  total  their  harvest  as  follows: 

640  bushel  of  wheat,  1300  bushels  of 
oats,  700  bushels  of  potatoes,  3515 
bushels  of  corn,  480  tons  of  silage,  570 
tons  of  hay. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
the  above  mentioned  crops  were  practi- 
cally free  from  disease  or  insect. 

The  Department  of  Horticulture  was 
expanded  extensively;  it  now  contains 
acres  of  grapes,  cherries,  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  small  fruits  and  all  sorts  of 
vegetables. 

Budding,  a  method  of  propagation,  has 
been  carried  on  in  our  small  fruit  nursery 
in  which  Grimes,  Golden,  York  Im- 
perials, and  Stamen  Winesap  Apples; 
Elberta  Peaches,  Oxhart  Cherries  and 
Sickle  Pears  were  budded  on  to  one- 
year-old  stock. 


Fifteen  hundred  baskets  of  good  sized 
peaches  and  one  hundred  and  ten  crates 
of  strawberries  which  sold  for  approxi- 
mately $2000;  Nursery  stock  and  a 
numerous  amount  of  vegetables  were 
included  in  the  "Horticultural  Harvest." 

The  New  Year  Crops  in  the  Green- 
houses have  already  been  started  and 
include : 

10,000  chrysanthemums,  5,000  carna- 
tions, 10,000  freesia  bulbs,  two  beds  of 
sweet  peas. 

The  sweet  pea  crop  in  the  past  year 
was  a  Bumper  one — netting  over  $600. 00. 

The  poultry  department  comprises: 

3  houses  1,110  hens,  1,500  pullets, 
200  cockerels. 

Our  poultry  in  the  past  year  has  been 
free  from  disease. 

Last  but  by  no  means  least  are  our 
apiaries,  only  started  recently.  Harvest 
included  400  pounds  of  Honey. 

Summing  up  all  the  facts  I  will  again 
repeat:  "Agriculture  at  the  National 
Farm  School  in  the  past  year  has  been 
a  Great  Success." 
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"Wait  a  miiiulo  tlirro,  M.  B.  S.,  how- 
is  your  oxclianee  lieiiartnient,"  cried  the 
editor. 

"Seein"  as  how,"  M.  B.  S.  replied, 
"We  will  review  the — " 

Onas — From  the  WiUiaiii  Peiin  Higli 
School  for  Girls,  Philadelphia.  AVe  con- 
sider the  Onas  as  one  of  our  very  best 
exchanges.  Your  literary  department 
could  hardly  be  improved  upon,  and 
your  cover  designs  are  very  attractive 
and  show  unusual  taste. 

Your  cuts  are  fine  and  show  careful 
selection.  However  a  page  or  two  of 
cartoons  would  be  a  wonderful  addition. 
We  find  your  paper  very  interesting. 
Keep  up  the  good  work  and  let's  hear 
from  you  again. 

The  Oracle — Bangor  High  School, 
Bangor,  Maine: 

AVe  are  glad  to  welcome  your  fine 
paper  to  our  exchange  column.  A  few 
cartoons  and  poems  would  complete  your 
magazine.  The  "Tatler"  department  is 
very  witty  and  is  a  great  asset  to  your 
paper.  W^e  take  pleasure  and  feel  fully 
justified  in  saying  that  your  paper  could 
hardly  be  improved  upon. 

The  Optimist — South  Side  High  School, 
Newark,   New   Jersej^ : 

Your  paper  shows  a  wonderful  arrange- 
ment .  The  exchange  and  art  depart  ments 
are  especially  good.  We  all  enjoy  your 
"Sports"  and  Cartoons  immensely,  so 
let's  hear  from  you  often. 

On    Bounds — M  o  n  t  c  1  a  i  r    Academy, 
Montclair,  New  Jersey: 
\    Yours   is   a  fine  paper,   but   why  not 
enlarge  your  literary  and  art  departments. 
We  are  glad  too  that  your  paper  brings 


to  us  a  real  "Academy"  atmospiiere. 

Mount  Airy  World — -Your  magazine 
is  very  interesting  and  shows  neat, 
simple  and  careful  arrangements,  and 
we  want  to  hear  from  you  more  often. 

Perkiomenite — An  old  friend  back  again. 
Through  the  years  we  have  been  exchang- 
ing with  you,  your  paper  has  ranked 
among  the  best.  Your  humor  and 
exchange  departments  could  stand  some 
few  improvements. 

The  Vanguard — H  o  n  o  1  u  1  u  Military 
Academy,  Honolulu,  Hawaii: 

This  paper  is  of  the  newspaper  tj'pe 
and  it  is  a  crackerjack  to  say  the  least. 
AVe  have  on  our  exchange  column  several 
papers  on  your  style  and  they  are  very 
interesting. 

Your  magazine  sets  an  example  of 
school  "Spirit"  that  cannot  be  excelled, 
and  the  way  you  back  your  football 
team  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us.  AA^ith 
a  spirit  like  yours,  you  are  sure  to  win; 
so  keep  it  "up  and  going."  The  Gleaner 
sends  its  heartiest  congratulations  for 
your  great  work.    Keep  it  up! 

W^e  want  to  hear  more  of  you,  and 
an  exchange  department  would  be  an 
added  improvement — "Till  we  meet 
again." 

Notice 

The  school  magazines  on  our  exchange 
list  can  be  found  in  our  library  each 
month.  AA'^e  are  satisfied  to  say  that  they 
contain  much  of  the  "pep"  in  school 
magazines  that  we  want;  and  if  you 
find  an  interesting  article  or  joke  on 
which  we  could  comment,  it  would  be  a 
great  help  to  the  exchange  editor  if 
reported. 
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AT    THE    "GLEANER"    STAFF 
MEETING 

Had  the  Gleaner  Staff  held  its  meeting 
on  the  stage  instead  of  in  the  library, 
there  would  be  a  set  of  real  capitalists 
in  Farm  School  today.  Will  Rogers  and 
the  others  in  his  class  had  nothing  on 
our  budding  humorists  that  evening. 
The  meeting  was  opened  with  Editor- 
in-Chief  Victor  at  the  bat.  Rinnenberg 
was  catching,  with  Shevitz  in  the  box, 
putting  'em  over  looking  like  pretzels. 
The  infield  was  composed  of  Brewer, 
Cahan,  Klein  and  Stringer.  The  bushes 
M'ere  being  cultivated  by  Rabinowitz. 
He  was  moving  fast  enough  to  keep  the 
whole  field  covered.  Victor's  first  oration 
was,  "I  want  the  art  department  to  give 
us  a  new  sport  cut."  Shevitz  was  ready 
with  a  wind-up. 

"Say  there,  Brewer  and  Rabinowitz, 
I  want  you  guys  to  be  as  simple  as 
possible."  After  the  smoke  cleared 
away,  Rabinowitz  started  a  long,  but 
consistent  line  of  motions,  that  the 
meeting  return  to  the  business  at  hand. 
Klein  at  this  point  informed  the  assembly 
that  he  no  longer  felt  capable  of  holding 
both  Campus  News,  and  the  Alumni 
and  the  Exchange  Department.  A  new 
Alumni  Editor  was  discussed.  Victor 
was  in  his  glory.  After  talking  over 
thirty  minutes,  discussing  one  of  the 
nominees,  he  swung  his  war  club,  saying: 

"Mr.  Cahan,  please  take  the  chair, 
as  I  wish  to  say  something."  For  one 
full  hour,  Victor  was  stealing  chickens 
(more  familiarly  known  as  hitting  fouls) 
when  Cahan  decided  to  talk  it  up  to  the 


batter  saying,  "Hey,  take  your  chair 
back,  will  ya?"  Missouri  cyclones  aren't 
so  much  after  all.  Then  Rabinowitz 
came  in  with  his  usual  motion  to  return 
to  business.  Many  things  were  discussed 
(and  also  cussed)  but  all  with  the  same 
result. 

Kid  Brewer  then  entered  the  box  for  a 
tussle  ■with  Shevitz.  After  a  tedious 
hour  of  undiluted  interest,  the  listeners 
to  this  debate,  on  the  proper  form  of 
journalism,  were  thoroughly  convinced 
by  Brewer,  that  the  icicle  crop  on  the 
Sphinx's  left  eyebrow  was  diminished  by 
at  least  15  per  cent  by  the  dryness  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea  in  the  month  of  December; 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Shevitz  claimed 
that  it  was  increased  through  the  dilapi- 
dated market  conditions  in  the  hot  air 
slingers'  stock  exchange,  whose  oflSces 
now  occupy  the  late  Hogan's  Alley. 
Rabinowitz  again  sent  in  a  bouquet  of 
lilacs  from  the  bushes — this  reminder 
was  recognized  as  a  motion  to  return 
to  the  business  of  the  meeting. 

Cahan,  Rinnenberg,  and  Klein  im- 
mediately started  a  hot  discussion  on 
what  the  meeting's  business  was.  As  a 
result  we  are  now  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Stringer  was  in  no  way  responsible  for 
the  World  War,  since  neither  the  French 
nor  English  were  willing  to  have  Dave 
Crokett  for  a  center  fielder,  and  besides 
Stringer  wants  to  play  first  base  on  the 
farm  number  4  ping-pong  team.  Being 
satisfied  with  this  conclusion  Rabinowitz 
again  moves  that  we  move  to  business. 
Laughter.  "I'm  dead  serious  now  fellows." 
Poor  fellow,  he  did  look  seriously  dead 
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:it  lliiit.  N'iclor  again  ilccidos  to  start 
knocking  fonls  until  Stringer  yells  out 
"Say,  I  can't  see  why  you  can  talk  all 
the  time  without  giving  anyone  else  a 
chance."  "No,  I  have  nothing  to  say," 
he  told  Mctor  when  asked  if  he  wished  to 
say  something.  "Then  what  the  devil 
did  you  interrupt  me  for,"  Mctor  shouted, 
"as  I  was  just  going  to  say  (Aw  come  on 
fellows,zzzz-zzzz — let'smoveto  business)." 

^'icto^  may  not  be  an  athlete,  but  he 
can  sure  hit  a  home  run  in  a  case  like 
this.  ShcA'itz  was  again  in  possession 
of  the  box,  as  well  as  an  onion.  "It's 
10.30  fellows,  let's  get  busy." 

Whack — a  Gleaner  just  misses 
Rabinowitz's  head,  the  breeze  awakens  him 
while  he  states,  "I  move  we  return  to — " 
"Our  rooms,"  chimed  in  the  others. 

Rinnenberg  was  the  last  one  out,  as 
he  was  in  line  with  the  door  and  in  the 
direct  path  of  several  fellows  who  were 
traveling  third  to  home,  and  weren't  a 
bit  particular  what  happened  to  the 
catcher.    Final  score,  7  over  1. 


Brown's  ambition. 


WOMEN 

When  nature  borrowed  Adam's  rib 

She  pulled  a  boner,  sure, 

And  placed  upon  this  world  of  oius 

A  curse,  which  has  no  cure. 

From  Cleopatra  down  the  line. 

It's  always  been  the  same. 

Though  men  may  conquer  land  and  sea, 

These  demons,  none  can  tame. 

All  women  really  are  by  far 
The  cjueerest  things  on  earth. 
Just  take  a  Russian  ruble,  and 
You'll  know  what  they  are  worth. 
And  as  for  me,  I've  had  my  fill. 
I'm  through  with  them — I  think. 
No  more  will  I  be  led  astray, 
I've  come  too  near  the  brink. 

SoLis  Galob,  '26, 


During  the  spring  months,  we've 
noticed  Brown,  '24,  rushing  to  get  his 
chicks  in  as  soon  as  there  were  signs  of 
rain.  Wouldn't  this  be  the  "cats," 
Dave,  old  boy.    If  not,  raise  ducks. 


Our  idea  of  a  natural-born  sucker  is 
one  who  feels  complimented  on  being 
asked  to  endorse  a  note. 


I'm  not  worldly  wise,  Solis,  but  I 
can  tell  you  that  when  the  same  girl 
happens  to  sit  next  to  you  in  the  movies, 
on  three  consecutive  Saturday  nights,  it's 
not  a  coincidence,  but  a  frame-up. 

Ye  Ed. 


Heaven  helps  those  who  help  others  to 
help  themselves. 
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Question  Box 


A  wag  proposes  to  publish  a  new  paper 
called,  "The  Comet"  with  an  original 
tale  every  week. 


Q. — "Whom  do  the  trade  v^inds  trade 
rith?" 
A. — "Sam  Packer  is  tlie  looical  man." 


Q. — "TMiere  does  the  gulf  stream  flow." 
A — "Down  the  great  white  way." 


Mother  (aside) — "Edna,  your  collar 
looks  tight." 

Edna — "Oh!  but  mother  he  isn't." 

Bad  and  Wise 

A  man  rushed  into  a  tobacco  store, 
"This  cigar  you  sold  me,  it's  frightful." 

"Well  you  needn't  complain,"  said  the 
tobacconist.  "You  have  only  one,  I 
have  thousands." 


Q — "How  high  does  hell  go  when  they 
raise  it.^" 

A. — "Almost  as  high  as  Klepper." 

Q.-""Who  does  John  Bull?" 

A. — "Send  self -addressed  envelope." 


Easy 
"How    did    you   keep    your    donation 
secret.^" 

"1  sent  an  anonvmous  check." 


"What  beats  a  good  husband?" 
"A  bad  wife." 


Q. — "If   the    gravy    don't    match    my 
vest  what  precautions  should  I  take?" 
A. — "  Change  yoiu  vest,  you  simp." 

Questions  the  Ed  Don't  Dare  to 
Answer 

Who  has  seen  the  pealing  of  the  belles? 

Wliere  should  one  place  his  spoon  in 
a  grapefruit  when  trying  to  wash  the 
host's  monocle? 

What  side  of  the  napkin  sliould  be 
used  to  clean  silverware? 

At  what  time  during  a  dinner  may 
match  sticks  be  used  as  toothpicks? 


"What  kind  of  a  noun  is  kiss,  common 
or  proper?" 

Smart  Freshie — "It  becomes  common 
when  it  ceases  to  be  proper." 


Soloist  is  Engaged  for  Lemon  Hill 
Open  Air  SniPHONY  Orchestra 
WTien  Greek  meets  Greek  or  Lemons 
to  Lemons  of  Lemon  Hill. 


G'wan  Dick,  show  'im  your  muscle. 
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WVVV   AM)   MAROON 

(Tune — "Miist  a  Song  at  Twilif;!!! '") 
Class  Song 

Butt'    and    ^lai'oou — our    colors    we    will 

back. 
"Tis   oft    we  fought  for  you  with  spirit 

^e^■er  lack, 
]\Iem"ries  will  bring  what  joy  we  had  of 

yore 
And  we'll  sit  before  our  hearth  and  think 

of  'J4. 
And  in  our  dreams  of  dear  old  N.  F.  S. 
The  years  we  spent  there  will  remain  with 

lis  among  the  best. 

Chorus: 

And  now  we're  here  together — 

Alerry  fellows  we 

And  we  hope  departure 

Is  ne'er  reality ; 

So  gather  'round  our  banner 

To  cheer  for  '^-t, 

Till  we  \eaxe  old  Farm  School, 

And  drift  away  from  the  shore — 

And  drift  away  from  Farm  School's  shore. 

In  ]\Iarch  of  '21,  as  freshmen  green  we 

came; 
In    Alarch    of    '^i,    Noble    Juniors    we 

became; 
In  IVIarch  of  '23,  we  reached  our  senior 

year; 
And  then   as  leaders  of  the  school  our 

talents  did  appear. 
And  when  we  leave  our  Alma  Mater's 

door. 
Farm   School   must   remember   e'er   this 

class  of  '24. 


Certain    ])ins    hit    Farm    School,    that 
made  many  shaky  on  their  pins. 


Now  that  our  P.  G.'s  have  a  flivver, 
we  are  all  prepared  to  enter  society. 

Talking    about    society,    ask    Weasel 
the  value  of  a  social  career. 

Hard  on  Mrs.  Overbrook 
We  can't  be  too  careful  about  our 
spelling.  See,  for  instance,  what  sorrow 
has  descended  upon  the  innocent,  by 
reason  of  an  editor's  carelessness.  We 
quote  from  a  Western  newspaper  item: 
We  wish  to  apologize  to  Mrs.  Orland 
Overbrook.  In  our  paper  last  week  we 
had  as  a  heading  "Mrs.  Overbrook's 
big  feet."  The  word  we  ought  to  have 
used  is  a  French  word,  pronounced  the 
same  way,  but  spelled  fete.  It  means  a 
celebration  and  is  considered  a  very 
toney  word. 


A  Bit  of  Mathematics 
A    farmer   in    Putnam    County,    New 
York,  has  a  mile  of  children.     His  name 
is  Furlong  and  he  has  eight  boys   and 
girls.    Eight  furlongs  one  mile. 


An  Irishman  on  hearing  of  a  friend 
having  a  stone  cofEn  made  for  himself 
exclaimed,  "Bless  my  soul  and  it's  a  good 
idea,  sure  a  stone  cofEn  'ud  last  a  man's 
lifetime." 


Chorus: 


N.  B.,  '24. 


Topics  of  the  Day 
We've  received  a  report  from  Ireland 
that  there  is  a  brick  shortage  there. 
Either  they  had  an  original  way  of 
fighting  in  their  last  uprising,  or  there's 
been  quite  a  few  confetti  dances  held  to 
celebrate  the  close  of  their  fight. 
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She — "I  think  it's  silly  to  throw 
kisses,  don't  you?" 

Mush — "Rather,  I  prefer  delivering  the 
goods."     Aw  Lookout. 

She — "What  do  you  think  of  my 
picture  Mart?" 

M.  M.  C. — "It's  too  sweet  for  words, 
in  fact  it  makes  you  look  three  years 
younger.  It  brings  forth  your  incom- 
parable sublime  beauty,  to  such  an 
extent  that  it's  magnetically  bewitching 
and  it  (after  one  hour  of  raving)  and  I 
think  that  you  should  have  more  made, 
and — " 

She  (yawning) — "Say,  I  thought  you 
said  it  was  too  sweet  for  words." 

"The  spring  is  here,"  cried  the  monkey 
as  he  took  the  back  off  his  Ingersoll. 


Foxy  Johnny 

Johnny  stood  beside  his  mother  as  she 
made  her  selection  from  the  green- 
grocer's cart,  and  the  latter  told  the  boy 
to  take  a  handful  of  nuts  but  the  child 
shook  his  head. 

"Wliat's  the  matter,  don't  you  like 
nuts?"  asked  the  greengrocer. 

"Yes,"  said  Johnny. 

"Then  go  ahead  and  take  some." 

Johnny  hesitated,  whereupon  the  green- 
grocer put  a  generous  handful  in  Johnny's 
cap. 

After  the  man  had  driven  on,  the 
mother  asked,  "Why  didn't  you  take  the 
nuts  when  he  told  you  to?" 

Johnny  winked  as  he  said,  '"Cause 
his  hand  was  bigger  than  mine." 


HEADLINES  IN  PHILA.  PAPER 

PlETER  SOBEELING  SpENDS  HaLF  MiNUTE 
IN   U.    S. 

That  thirty  seconds  must  have  been 
enought  for  Soberling  to  hear  about  the 
Volstead  Act  and  its  results. 


Man  Sues  Wife  for  $8000  in  Separa- 
tion Pact 
Most  men  wouldn't  have  to  be  paid  to 
separate  in  a  case  like  this. 


Brewer — "Are  you  fond   of  nuts?" 
She — "Is  this  a  proposal?" 


Driver  Pronounced  Drunk 
Why  not  make  that  plural  and  put  in 
a  few  exceptions. 

Weasle — "Professor,  do  you  believe  in 
exams?" 

Prof — "I  think  they  are  excellent 
training." 

Westle — "Well,  I  guess  so.  I  practiced 
two  weeks  learning  how  to  turn  pages 
with  my  toes  for  the  finals." 
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Wlieii  first  he  came  to  see  lier, 

She  liiici  a  teniler  heart. 
And  when  tlic  hghts  were  lowercch 

Thov  sat  this  far 


ai>art. 


IJiit  when  their  love  grew  warmer, 
And  they  learned  the  joy  of  a  kiss, 

They  knocketl  out  all  the  spaces, 
And  sattouethcrlikethis. 


Famous  Last  Words 
"  I  wonder  if  it's  loaded. 
"I'll  look  down  the  barrel  and  see." 


"Look    at    this    wire   hanging 
street. 

"I'll  throw  it  to  one  side." 


the 


"I  wonder  if  this  rope  will  hold  my 
weight.'" 


"Which  one  of  these  is  the  third  rail? 


"  I've  never  driven  in  traffic  before,  but 
they  say  it's  perfectly  simple." 

"I  wonder  if  my  gas  tank  is  empty?" 
"I'll  strike  a  match  and  see." 


Berman,  don't  lean  against  the  door- 
bell when  you  say  good-night  to  her. 
It's  a  dead  give  away  as  to  how  long  the 
operation  takes. 


Prof. — "Why  did  Horatio  sj)eak  to  the 
ghost  in  Latin?" 

Student — "That's  easy,  Latin's  a  dead 
language."  • 

The  young  attorney  was,  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  confusing  a  burly  negro,  who 
was  acting  as  a  witness  to  the  arrest  of  a 
friend  of  his.  He  had  admitted  that  he 
was  engaged  in  a  game  of  "crap"  at  the 
time  of  his  friend's  arrest.  The  young 
lawyer  said,  "Now  sir,  tell  us  just  how 
you  deal  craps." 

"Waz  dat?"  asked  the  witness. 

"I  warn  you,  sir,"  thundered  the 
lawyer,  "to  speak  to  the  jury  and  tell 
them  exactly  how  you  deal  craps." 

"Lemme  outen  heah,"  whined  the  negro 
to  the  judge,  "Fust  thing  ya  knows, 
this  heah  genamen  gwine  to  ast  me  how 
ah  drinks  a  sanich." 


Judge— 
Victim- 
Judge— 
Victim- 
Judge— 


"Are  you  married?" 

-"Yes." 

"To  whom?" 

-"A  woman  sir." 

"Of  course  a  woman,  did  you 


ever  see  anyone  marry  a  man.'' 
Victim — "Yes  sir,  my  sister." 


A  word  to  the  wise  ought  to  be  suf- 
ficient. Why  don't  you  try  this  custom, 
Michaels?  Maybe  you  will  meet  no 
opposition  then. 
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Cax  You  Imagine 

Osty  -n-ithout  a  freshman? 

Cow  Gotleib  -n-ithout  Union-Alls? 

Victor  with  a  razor? 

[Michals  with  a  book? 

Rinnenburg  not  talking? 

Goldinger   \\-\t\\   a    lOO-poimd  bag   on 
his  shoulder? 

Topp  in  a  hurry? 

Goldstein  looking  thin? 

Seeing  our  new  dairy  barn? 

If  you  can,  you're  a  better  man  than 

I  am.  

Our  Radio  Set 

Aerial Lanky  Snyder 

Ground Davidowitz 

Loose  Coupler Zabara 

Grid Shevitz 

Transmitter Victor 

High  voltage  transmitter  .  .M.  Ostrolenk 

Receiver Sheer 

Detector Luke  Gotleib 

Magnets Cop  Gotleib 

Broadcasting Rinnenbiug 

Condenser Goldstein 

Reflector Reflector 

Hot  Wire Tracy 

Protector Brewer 


Mottoes   of  Iarm    School    Students 
Topp:  "Better  late  than  never." 
Kaplar:  "Study    not,    for    ignorance    is 

bliss." 
Galob:  "The  ladies  are  my  do'mifall." 
M.  Ostrolenk:  "Greatness  is  great." 
Brown:  "If    once    you    don't    succeed, 

try,  try  again,  then  fail." 
Rosenan:  "Let  us  have  peace,  and  darn 

lots  of  that." 
Filgut:  "When     work     interferes     with 

pleasure,  quit  work." 
Swartz:  "Every  day  is  ladies'  day  with 

me." 
Sheer:  "Modesty  has  no  equal." 


Brewer:  "The  world  knows  little  of  its 

great  men." 
Rabinowitz:  "A  woman's  only  a  woman, 

but  a  cigar's  a  good  smoke." 
Simons:  "Not    that    I    like    study    less, 

but  I  like  girls  more." 
Calian:  "Great  men  from  little  freshies 

grow." 
!Mr.     E.     Cohein:  "Stay     hungTy,     and 

you'll  be  happy." 
Michals:  ""ttlien  monkeys  grow  on  carrot 
trees, 
TMien  Sahara's  sands  get  muddy, 
\Mien   cats   and   dogs   wear   B. 

V.  D.'s, 
That's  the  time  I  like  to  studv." 


There  icere  tears  in  the  potato's  eyes. 
The  cahhage  hung  its  head, 
There  icas  sorrow  in  the  cellar. 
The  vinegar's  mother  itas  dead. 


Simons  claims  that  a  kiss  is  like  a 
bottle  of  ohves.  After  you  get  the  first 
one,  the  rest  come  easy.  Shevitz  claims 
he's  -^^Tong.  He  says  the  first  five  come 
hard.    Which  first  five? 


Rinnenburg  on  carefully  examining  a 
$5  gold  piece  handed  it  to  Shevitz  saying, 
"So  this  is  a  gold  S5  bill." 

The  library  is  still  alive.  Here's  some 
books  I  had  calls  for  last  week. 

Carter's  Boots  and  Shoes  (Custer's 
Boots  and  Saddles). 

Internal  Dictionary. 

Gayley's  Classic  X^-mphs. 

To  make  things  interesting,  one  fresh- 
man asked  me  whether  the  footlights  are 
always  on  the  bottom  of  the  page. 


Prohibition  certainly  is  responsible  for 
some  drv  humor. 
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A   Lii  rue  Too  IxrdUM  \i. 

'S'uuiig  l>ol)h.s — "I  waul  Id  try  on  Ihal 
suit  in  the  window. '" 

Assistant — "Sorry  sir.  yiiiiMl  lia\e  to 
use  the  dressing  rooni." 

Defective  Plumbing 
■'I've  come  to  fix  that  old  tuli  in  the 

kitchen." 

"Oil  mamma!    Here  comes  the  doctor 

to  see  the  cook." 

A  Mixed  Effect 

"Somebody  has  invented  a  motorcycle 
with  a  limousine  body." 

■'A  great  many  people  conduct  their 
entire  careers  on  that  principle." 


Bill — "1  was  talking  to  your  girl 
yesterday." 

Harry — "Are  you  sure  you  talked  to 
her?" 

Bill— "Yes." 

Harry — "Then  it  wasn't  viy  girl." 


Believe  it  or  not  the  biggest  farm  crop 
last  year  was  mortgages. 


Vance  Tupper,  one  of  our  back-to-the- 
landers,  is  desirous  of  keeping  a  dairy 
providing  the  milkweed  thrives  well  on 
his  farm. 


K.  Mayer,  whom  work  makes  ex- 
tremely nervous  blames  his  poor  plowing 
on  the  sulky  plow. 

Sheriff,  on  country  road — "Say,  why 
are  you  parking  here?" 

Loy — "My  car's  got  a  miss  in  it." 


Three  are  a  crowd,  and  there  were  three, 
The  girl,  the  parlor-lamp  and  he. 
Tico  are  a  company,  and  no  doubt, 
That'.s  irhy  the  parlor-lamp  ice7it  out. 


Dentist — "You  say  this  tooth  has 
never  been  w^orked  on  and  still  I  find 
gold  flakes  in  it." 

Victim — "Doc,  that's  my  back  collar 
button." 

Wop — "Where's  the  funny  paper .^" 
Weinnie — "Funny  paper?    Today  ain't 

Sunday.     I  told  you  not  to  take  a  bath 

last  night." 


Freshie — "How   do   they  make   Swiss  Brewer — "I  have  a  brother  who  is  just 

cheese."  the  opposite  of  me." 

Wise  Cracker — "They  take  holes  and  Chorus    of    Listeners — "I'd    love    to 

put  cheese  around  them."  meet  him." 


AVrecked    Motorist    (phoning) — "Send  Kleinfeld — "What  magazine  will  give 

assistance  at  once.     I've  turned  turtle."      you  the  highest  position  ciuickest?" 


Voice    at     Other    End — "This     is     a 
garage.     You  want  an  aquarium." 


Victor — "A  powder  magazine,   if  you 
contribute  a  fierv  article." 
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Vic's  Idea  of  an  Ideal  Roommate 
Knows  plenty  of  good  women  in 
Doylestown  and  is  generous  about  it. 
Don't  rave  about  his  one  and  only. 
Can  give  you  the  right  girl  at  the  right 
time.  Don't  snore.  Wears  his  own 
clothes.  Don't  question  when  the  suit 
I'm  wearing  resembles  the  one  he  is  not 
wearing.  Uses  only  half  the  dresser. 
Can  find  his  bed  in  the  dark.  Takes 
same  courses  I  do  and  is  A-1  student  and 
tutor  and  is  generous  -ndth  his  tobacco, 
cigarettes,  shoe  polish,  and  hats. 


He — "The  decree  is  granted,  now 
darling  we  can  be  married  at  last.  Just 
as  soon  as  you  have  settled  the  divorce 
court  fees." 

She — "Oh,  never  mind  the  fees.  I 
have  a  charge  account  there." 

She — "  Papa  says  you  have  more  money 
than  brains." 

Reggie — ^"That  shows  what  an  ass  he 
is,  I'm  broke." 

She — "Yes,  Papa  added  that  you 
were." 


Love  at  First  Sight 
Although  forbidden  to  do  so, 
Schneider,  '24,  succeeded  in 
reaching  one  of  the  benches 
in  the  wonderful  moonlight 
at   one  of  the  recent  dances. 

"Chicago — Chicago,  I  wish 
I  was  there."  I  wonder  if 
this  line  held  true  at  that 
time. 


Mush — "  Where're  those  specks  I  had.^ " 
Cahan —  "  They  are  on  your  nose  Osty ." 
Mush — "Sam,    I   wish   you   would   be 
more  specific." 


Joe — "Have  you  ever  been  pinched  for 
speeding?" 

Loy — "No,  but  I've  been  slapped  for 
going  too  fast." 


CLASS    PROPHECY— (Co»/r;7Ke(i/rom  Page  20) 


This  part  of  the  factory  belonged  to  a  man 
named  Topp.  The  rest  of  the  factory 
belonged  to  a  man  who  was  apparently 
fond  of  a  certain  kind  of  food  called 
"Mush"  for  he  was  called  by  that  name. 
In  his  part  of  the  factory  were  made 
small  sacks  which  men  wear  on  their 
hands  in  the  time  of  their  year  when  it 
is  cold.  In  the  inside  of  these  sacks 
were  hair.    While  I  was  standing  there  a 


man  brought  in  a  large  box  of  this  hair. 
His  name  was  Berinan.  His  occupation 
was  to  catch  the  animals  that  wear  this 
hair  and  bring  the  hair  to  this  factory. 

Men  of  Lugarro;  Hear  Ye,  the  world 
is  great.  We  here  have  not  beautiful 
things  as  men  in  Ugomo,  but  the  motto 
of  the  men  of  LTgomo  is  this,  "Extend 
the  Iron  Hand  and  get  the  Gelt." 

Burton  L.  Klein. 
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Zaza — "Rubin,  vat  you  link.  I  vas 
arrosted  today  for  speedink." 

Rubin — "You?  Vat?  Vy?  You  efon 
j;()t  no  car." 

Zaza — "No,  no,  not  dot,  S])eiUnk  on 
de  sidevolk." 

The  secret  of  success  is  work,  but  who 
wants  to  know  secrets  at  Farm  School. 


If  I  might  hold  that  hand  again, 

Clasped  lovingly  in  mine, 
I'd  little  care  what  others  sought — 

That  hand  I  held  lang  syne. 

That  hand !    So  warm  it  was  and  soft ! 

Soft !    Ne'er  was  a  softer  thing ! 
Ah,  me!    I'll  hold  it  ne'er  again — 

Ace,  ten,  knave,  queen  and  king. 


It  pays  to   be   straight,  look  how  the 
corkscrew  lost  out. 


Instructor — "Which  are  your  happiest 
school  days?" 

Pupils — "The  holidays." 


She — "Your  lips  are  nice." 

He — "I  warn  you  not  to  talk  about 
anj-thing  that  may  be  used  against  you 
later." 


Son  to  Father 
Bose.H  are  red, 
]'iolets  are  blue. 
Send  we  afirer, 
P.  D.  Q. 

Father  to  Son 
Roses  are  red. 
Carnations  are  pink, 
I'll  send  you  a  fiver, 
I  don't  think. 


She — "You  men  say  it  takes  a  woman 
hours  to  dress.  That's  nonsense,  I  can 
dress  in  fifteen  minutes." 

He — "Fifteen  minutes?  I'd  like  to  see 
j^ou  do  it." 

She — "Sir?" 


A  quack  doctor  advertises  to  this 
effect : 

Consumptives!  cough  while  you  can, 
for  after  you  have  taken  a  bottle  of  my 
medicine  you  can't. 


Shwartz  up  at  Nelson's: 
"I  want  my  hair  cut." 
Barber — "Any  special  waj^?" 
Shwartz — "O  yes,  off!" 
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Judge — "Do  you  wish  to  challenge  any 
member  of  the  jury?" 

Ex-prize  fighter — "Ah  ain't  feeling- 
jus'  right,  judge,  but  ah  wouldn't  mind 
goin'  a  few  rounds  -n-ith  the  fat  gent  in 
the  corner." 


Prof — "What  is  density?" 

Student — "I  can't  define  it  but  I  can 
give  a  good  illustration." 

Prof — "The  illustration  is  good,  sit 
down." 

Osty — "Say,  Klein,  going  to  open  the 
library  tonight?" 

ETlein — "I'll  consider  it  and  let  you 
know  tomorrow." 

OjSBcer  (after  bawling  out  men  for 
poor  marching) — "Not  a  man  in  this 
companj^  shall  be  given  liberty  today." 

Rear  Rank  Voice — "Give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death." 

Ofiicer — "Who  said  that?" 

Rear    Rank    Voice — "Patrick    Henry, 


Mush — "I  think  I've  met  her.  She's 
got  a  mole  on  her  face  hasn't  she?" 

Galob — "No,  you  simp,  that's  her 
nose." 

They  met  on  the  bridge  at  midnight. 
They'll  never  meet  again. 
She  was  a  Holstein  heifer 
And  he  a  south-bound  train. 

Shevitz — "An  optimist  is  a  bird  that 
believes  that  everything  going  on  is 
going  on  in  the  best  way  possible." 

Filgut — "Yes,  and  a  pessimist  is  one 
who  has  come  to  realize  it." 


Osty  (late  on  the  way  to  the  Orchards) 
— "Say,  can't  you  go  any  faster?" 

IMotorman — "Yes,  but  I  can't  leave 
the  car." 


Michals — "Tell  me  what  you  eat, 
and  I'll  tell  you  what  you  are." 

I\I.  Osty — "I  eat  quail  on  toast,  what 
am  I?" 

Mike — "A  liar." 


Klein — "If  a  chicken  don't  eat,  it's 
a  bad  sign." 

Hardman — "I've  yet  to  see  the  chicken 
that  won't  eat." 


Cop— "I  got  $30  a  day—" 

Filgut— "Where?" 

Cop — "In  the  army,  once  a  month." 

Goldich — "When    does   the   grass   get 
wet?" 

Goldstein — "In  dew  time." 


RURAL  COMMENTS 

By  Heeza  Shark 

Wall,  I'm  willin'  to  admit 

That  thar  sayin's  quite  a  hit 

Which  says  there's  many  a  slip 

'Twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip; 

But  look'a  here,  son,  take  this  tip. 

That  saw  ain't  nowhere  near  the  hip; 

It's  all  right  in  our  border. 

Sure  of  that  you  needn't  fear. 

For  it's  true — if  there's  water. 

But  it  ain't — if  there's  beer. 

S.  C. 


Kaplar  (at  recent  dance) — "May  I 
have  the  next  dance?" 

She — "Why  yes,  if  you  can  find  a 
partner." 
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